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CHRIST HEALING THE SICK (Rembrandt) 
Illustrating the International Sunday School Lesson of Maroh 4 


T even, ere the sun was set, O in what divers ‘pains they ‘met! 
Thée sick, O Lord, atound thee lay; © O with what joy they went away! 
Rev. Henry Twas. 
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The Theology of Modern Literature 
Rev. 8. Law WI1L80N, M.A., D, Di: 8v0, $3.00. 


e introduction passes in review: most of the repre- 
contamve authors of the day, more:especially in = 
ent of bre indicating and Coonmention ¢ 
theie ethical and religious bearing . includi Bictkie- 
wicz, Zola, Hall Caine, Marie (‘orelti, Marion Jrawford. 
etc. There are separate chapters. on the theol of 
each of the following authors: pmsreee, Browning. 
mecrge b= 4 George —_~ 7 = Barrie, Ian 
ee Humphrey "Tio ae Hi and 
me Meredith The book tn wrdiition t to its theolog- 
ical ical discusetons abounds in jiterary and biographical in- 


The Exiles’ Book of Consolation, Con- 
tained in Isaiah XL. to LXVI. 

A Critical and Exegetical Study. By Ep. Kow)a, M.A., 
D. D. Translated from tle German. 12mo, $1.50. 
The Trial of Jesus Christ 
A Legal Monograph By A. TAYLOR INNES, Advocate. 

8vo, $1 00. 


The Autobiography and Diary of 
Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL. D. 


With a Selection of Letters from English and German 
~ Br rt and an account of the Davidson Yeateverey 
of 1857. oS. ALLANSON PICTOU. Edited by h 

Daughter. Portrait. 8vo, $3.00. 


Reconciliation by Incarnation 
By D. W. Simon, D.D. 8vo, $2.50. 
“ The central theme of this book is the Reconciliation 
ef God and Man.”’"—from Author’s Preface. 
Theologia Pectoris 


Outlines of Religious Faith and Doctrine. Founded on 
Intuition and Experience. By J. M. Hopeson, D, D. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Incarnate Saviour 


By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. New and 
cheapér edition. Crown 8vo, $1. 28. 
The late Canon Liddon: ‘It commands my warm sym- 
pathy and admiration. [ rejoice in the cif¢ulation of 
such a book, which I trust will be the widest possible.” 


Our Lord’s Illustrations 
Classified and Explained. By Rev. R. R. RESKER. 
(Bible Class Primers ) 16mo, paper, net 20 cents. 
So Great Salvation 


my Se G. H. OC. MACGREGOR, M.A., London. With 
troduction by Principal MOULB. ‘Neatly bound in 
cloth, 50 cents 
* The truth rings from the very first page, and its oats 
ie very clear and convincing.”— (he Expository Times 
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The Ritschlian Theology 

Critical and Vonstructive: An Exposition and an Esti- 

mate. By ALFRED E. GaRVIE. 8V0, $3.00net. 
ConTENTS: The Exclusion of ee bysics from The- 
ais ‘he Con- 
tion tical Dogma. The Amtagenions 
to sel The Vaiue-Judgments of Ke- 
Th jative Use of the Idea of the ngeom 
octrines of the Person and W of 
Christ, ‘oft sin and Salvation, of the Church and the 

Kingdom, etc. 

“ Nothing could be more pameumins. generousand im- 
partial. . itechlian literature is permanently en- 
riched by it.”"—Prof. James Orr, D. D. 


Introduction to the New Testament 
By F. GopRt, D. D. 


Vol. If. The Psa ne of the Four Gospels, and 
ie Gospel of Matthew 
Authorized don from the French by WILLIAM 

AFF. ECK, B.D. 8vo0, $2.50 net. 

“ Anythi ~ 4 pad comes from Dr. Godet is sure to re- 
ceive a co welcome, and our familiarity with his 
eloquent commentaries prceeces us to appreciate very 
highly a work in which he gathers up the harve«t of a 
lifetime.”"—PROFESSOR ADBNBY, in The Critical Re- 
view. 

By the late Rev. James Macgregor, D. D. 
(Sometime shan of < ar Theology, New 
inburgh. 
Studies in the “History of New Testa- 
ment Apologetics 
8vo, $2.50. 

“Dr. Macgregor is a man of vast knowledge and ex- 

ceptional cleverness; deft in the use of his weapons and 


always — awake. His ent volume abounds in 
brili and decisive arg 
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T. & T. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Sole Agents for America 





The Christian Salvation 


Lectures on the Work of Christ, its AppTOS ati 
its Issues. By JAMES 8S. CANDLIBH, Ds vo gate 
Contains discussions of Christ as Q ing and 


es!, The New Testament Teaching on 
Systematic Construction of the Doctrine ott the A 
ment, Intercession, The New Life, Sacra: cote, 

ay of) ats ed prot author Jeoctmanin tw: ty five 
yeu a ngu rofessor 
whose great merit an ue consisted tn his comb na 
in an unusual degree ther Biblical, the historical 
experimental methods of treating theological Sabjesmn 


The Spirit and the Incarnation in the 
Light of Scripture, Science, and 
Practical Need 


Wr) 


By Rev. W. L. WALKER. 8vo, $3.50. 

This volume is the result of an inductive study of the 
Scriptures with the purpose of ascertaining the source 
of power of Christianity as it went forth a new religion 
into the world, with a view of finding ultimately what 
is the truth concerning it, and wherein resides its true 
power today. 


oe Truth of the Christian Religion 
Prof. J. KarTay. Authorized Translation. With 
fatory Note by Professor FLINT, D.D. Two vois,, 
8v0, net $5.00. 
The most satisfac and reliable exposition of | 
Ritschlian Theology ‘Ate “— ~ 


Genesis Critically and Exegetically 
Expounded 

Dr. A. DILLMANH®, Prof. Theol., Berlin. Translated 

‘om the last Edition by WM. B. STEVENSON, B. D. 
2 vols., 8v0, net $6.00. 
“In learning, sound judgment, carefulness and fair- 
ness, Dillmann’s commentaries are unexcelied, if not 
unequaled.’’—Principal T. WHITTON DAVIES, in The 





jmoore Meer Sl clever Mites an 


The Apology of the Christian Religion 
Hist.rically regarded with reference to esgpuegsce 
Revelation and Redemption. 8vo, $3.60. 


“ Fresh and original, paswines and powerful itis an 
coer the 1 noblest kind His book d indeed 
reach the m: — claim which its title Seabee forit.” 
—Expository 


Beyschlag’s ; ew Testament Theology 
NEW TESTAMENT TAHECLOGY; or, Historical Ac- 
count of the teaching ef Jesus and of Christianity ac- 
cording to the New Testament sources. By Dr. WIL- 
LIBALD BEYeCHLAG, Authorized translation. 2 vols., 
8voO, net $6 00. 
The best and most a hed work on the Biblical The- 








ology of the New Testamen 





CATALOGUE FREE BY POST ON APPLICATION 


xrposttory Times. 


Schultz’s Old Testament Theology 


OLD TESTAMENT rae aet. The Re ion of 
Revelation in its Pre-Chris Stage of pvelee 
ment. y © Huxuans Be gel D. D. 
thorized nslation by Pref. ‘A. PATERSON, D. “D. 
2 vols., 8vo, 2d ed., net $6.00. 
The best and most helpful work on the Biblical theol- 
ogy of the Old Testament. 


A History of the Councils of the Church 


From the al Docu ogy By 0. J. fevers, D. D, 
Now complete in 5 v ef ae Vol. L. to A. D. 325. 
ol, IIf., A. D. 431 to 451. 


< 
£2 


IL, A. D326 to 429, 
Vol. 1V:, A. D. 451 t to close 


© 680. Voi. V., A.D. 
of Secend Council of Nicos, 787. Yiwith Appendix and 
Indexes. Per vol., $4.60 


art a and most thorough history of the Councils of 








the Chure 






These Books for Sale by all Booksellers, or will be Supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 





“A fresh, strong, interest- 
ing novel.’’—The Outlook. 


MARY PAGET, A ROMANCE OF OLD BERMUDA. 


By MINN 4 CAROLINE SMITH. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


‘Its unique value lies in its richly col 
ored study of the island’s early days.” — 
The Evening Transcript, Bos‘on. 


“Singularly dainty and 
winsome.’’ — The News, Providence. 


In this graceful, con-isteut, interesting picture, 
blending history, tradition and roma: ce, one ob- 
tains a delightful glimpse of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ermuda of Shakespeare’s “Tempest,” of 
Ariel’s grotto and his yellow sand The time is 
in the reign of James I., when loyalty and religion 
sadly complicated this as other “winsome” love 
stories. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers. 





Brown’s 
Famous Pictures. 


Authors and their Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Easter Pictures, etc. 
200 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 
150 MADONNAS. 


One Cent Each, 120 for $1. 
Size 514 x 8, 1,500 Subjects. 


Our Pictures are ve ry much 
superior to any others. Com- 
parison will prove thiv. Send 
4c. in stamps for four sample 
pictures and 24-page cata- 
logue, illustrated with thirty 
(30) pictures. 

a. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


JEHOVAH AND LUCIFER. “NEXT TO THE BIBLE: 
most in 








gt ghd oT yt 

Li e e wan ev 

Church. Liberal pay. M. W. Co.. 27 Thames 
. 





Ley FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
IL py ~ Rater 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 


; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco: 
pages act Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Oo. 





FOR REVIVAL, PRAYER and 
EVANCELISTIC MEETINGS, 


Church Hymns and Gospel Songs | & 


Is now Pa ado many churches throughout the 
land. et 35 X00 to binding. 


, and i 
Suapile a either, pos: © tree. 38 25 cen meme 


“Out of the Ghaaow Land,’’a a song written by 
Ira D. Lreepe in memory of Mr. Moopr, by mood witha 
new half-tone portrait of latter, 3c. a copy by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
‘pwicnt t.. MOO DY 


Official and only authentic edition. Written 
wo R. Ao 224 fa 7RA D. SAN EY, his 


ieoeoe AG) ee ETE, AT ONCE. 


A golden 
ee for you. yon” Oeent free. ite i today. 
) W ZIEGLER & C0. 215 Locust ua. Puan. oe 











NEW EASTER ANTHEMS 


Just Published. 
Awake, Awake, with Holy Rapture Sing. 
By John E. West. (12c.) 


The Strife is O’er, the Battle Done. 
Bertram Louis Selby. (6c.) 


I Am the Resurrection and the Life. - 
By Roeland Rogers, Mus. D. (15c.) 


Popular Cantatas for Lent. 


By 


he Crucifixion, J. stainer........... ««$ .60 
The ene, C. Gounod - 1,00 
The Last Night at Bethany, C: Lee Wiliiams.. .75 
The Cross of Christ, T. Adams................ .50 

, C. Lee Williams. .......... 1.00 





seeecees 


Gethsemane 
Is It Nothing to You, Rev. E. V. Hall.. 
Popular Lent and pamner aatnens. 


Is It wecmees ° to You, M. B. Fos' 
Jes if am Thine. 
The in of ‘the Just, J. V. 
Watch Ye and ray Vicars. 
Behold, Ye Despisers, Horatio W. Parker. 
brag Pandy ty as Yet Dark, R. H Woodman.. 


Risen, 
ese Seven Se om the Dead, J. V. Roberte 








orthy is th o Lamb, J. F. Barnett................... 6c. 
Hallelujah, Obrist is Risen, Bruce Steane........... 12¢, 
tb Died and Kose, E. W. Naylor........... 120, 


The above can be seen at your Jocal musie store, and 
copies can be had on approval from the publishers. 

Special catalogues sent free, also catalogues of 
anthems and services at a unif iform price of 5 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 E. 17th St., New York. 
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824 Dearbern &t., Chicago. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Fall Eas Pipes conte «7s * all ott epertete, with ager 





aM. Te aa Si fangedny. "Sept. Se 


Prof. CO. 4. BROKWITH, Bangor, ame, 
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Catalogue, ‘Phe mvs, Thee he. 8s. ‘3. BELL CO. Ullebere, 0. 
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Tars WiLL INTEREST Many.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1601, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
wascured Hundreds have tested it with success. 





“THERE is no little enemy.” Little impurities 
in the blood &re sources of great danger and should 
be expelled by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





THERE is no other infants’ food like Mellin’s 
Food. Itis distinctive and peculiar ia its qualities 
and is especially adapted to young infants. It 
brings life and comfort to the babies. 





THE Punta Gordon Hotel, one of the exce)lent 
hotels of the Plant System, located at the southern 
terminus of the system, offers special advantages to 
the sportsman. Quail are abundant, wild turkey 
and deer are also found. Fishing for trout, bass 
apd mackerel as well as tarpon can be had near 
at band. The climate is mild and the hotel is well 
kept, making it a very desirable place for the win- 
ter. 

THE twenty-fourth annual statement of the Pru- 


dential, published on another page of this issue, 
ig a remarkable showing. This company paid dur- 





* ng 1899 over $6,250,000 to its policy-holders the 


otal death claims alone numbered nearly $50,C00, 
that is, on lives of enough perscns to form a good- 
sized city. Since its organization the company 
has paid to its policy-holders a sum exceeding 
$42,700,000, a splendid record. The statement of 
the Prudential brings out other facts which are 
well worth recording. This company has now 
grown to be one of the giants of the life insurance 
world. In amount of business issued during 1899 
it surpassed all other life insurance companies in 
the world, the amount being over $222,600,000. 
In amount of insurance in force the Prudential has 
now over $500,000,000, a larger amount than is 
held by any other life insurance company confining 
its operations to the United States. Its policies in 
force’now exceed $3,509,000, a gain of more than 
$500,000 over tha record of 1888, Vast increases 
are also shown in the financial department; the 
assets! of the company have increased to nearly 
$34,000,000 and its surplus to over $6,000,000, 
while jits income exceeds $20,000,000 annually. 
The Prudential Insurance Company is a modern 
life insurance company in every respect, managed 
oniconservative yet progressive lines, and its ex- 
peuses are kept at a minimum, enabling the com- 
pany to offer one of the most liberal policy con 
tracts in the world. The home office of this com- 
pany is at Newark, N. J., and the president is Mr 
Jobo F. Dryden. 


; Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses 
elc., published under this pond oy at ten cents 4a 


7 AMERIOAN SBAMEN’S FRIEND Soorssy. ~ 76 Wal) 
8t., New York. In April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of —_. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; depen temperance 
homes and boarding Bewsse houses in | at home 
and abroad; provides libraries = reoutgolng veseels 
Magazine, 5. ‘and 


good the Sailor’s 
eContributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
rémittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the eaalety at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 


W 0. Sremene Wenmree” 
Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exci ht 
words to the line) coat eubseribers A/ty on by Bos 
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Organics ana Director. es of records and refer- 

ces. co. graduate and essional m musician, ten 
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_ HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 


TE Pilg (ill 2 aaa CATHEDRAL 
ROUT kens and Tennyson dis- 
tricts, Sui ee matied for nt stamp 

Circulars d Harwich Hook of Holland 
Royal Matt Route, only twin-screw ro Senay line 


from England to Continental Europe, free. 
GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 


SUMMER HOME FOR CHILDREN 
oo oetinnss ie aecaa nes aan ee gg & | 
and care for limited ag 3: hose po Pate y 
abroad for the god st rents are re mag 
E. C. P., 63 Brook Street, 
S SANATORIUM ™**i37s"°* 
1879 
podem Mayen ban Boston. 
on application. 
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L, Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,New York. 


Boston to 
Jamaica 


A DELIGHTFUL TRIP 
AT ANY SEASON. 


Four New Steel Steamships, 
Superior Cabin Accommodations, 


And all the latest equipments for comfort and safety. 


Distance from Boston to Port Antonio 1,600 
miles. Time required 44 to 5 days nd 
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765 of returning by later steamer, only 
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Two of Next Week’s Articles 


CoUNTER-CURRENTS IN THE East. By Rev. 
Edward Abbott, D. D. 

HomE LirE AMONG THE BOERS. By an Ameri- 
ean Girl. 








oi: aaa When we are disposed to 
” regret a man’s peculiarities, 
Eccentricities hich in themselves may 
be blemishes, let us reflect whether they 
may not help us, after all, to remember 
virtues in him which, but for them, might 
not be recalled. One who has stood for 
us since childhood as a type of blended 
shrewdness and saintliness, and the mem- 
ory of whom has been a blessing, would 
have been forgotten long ago but for the 
quaint, almost uncouth, mannerisms of 
his speech and action. They have made 
us recall him, and to recall him is to re- 
member what he was, and to resolve anew 
to resemble him. 


The word “proprie 
tors” in connection 
with a Christian church 
grates on the ethical nerves of Christians 
of today. You will find it in the formal 
letter of Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, declining 
the call of the South Congregational 
Church, Unitarian, Boston. He was 
forced to use it, for the call came to him 
from men who in law are known as “the 
proprietors” of the church. But it is a 
term which has come to be so closely 
identified with rights of property, which 
80 often stand over against the rights of 
manhood, that we are confident that in 
due time the word and the idea for which 
it stands in connection with church ad- 
ministration will be abolished. The mate- 
rial as well as the interests of the Church 
of God should be in the hands of con- 
fessed Christian disciples, and the termi- 
nology of the church should be in terms 
of manhood and character and not in 
bea of property—“‘ wood, hay and stub- 
gg . 


Proprietors of the 
House of God 


se tnt i 
g the month o re 

aaah (3.2, wg the same subjects will 
be treated on successive Sundays in all 
the Protestant pulpite. Adventist, Bap- 
tist, Congregationalist, Episcopalian, 
Methodist, Unitarian and Universalist 
pastors unite in this effort to concentrate 
the attention of the community upon 
certain definite themes. These are: The 
Living God, The Almighty a Consuming 
Fire, The Fear of the Lord, and The God 
of Love. Such an agreement as this rep- 
resents a gratifying degree of working 
comity among the ministers of the city, 
and cannot but be of great service to its 
religious life, For several years the dif- 
ferent Protestant churches there have co- 
operated in sustaining services in a union 
chapel in a growing: section of the city 
which before had not had any church 
privileges, Let us be thankful for the 
measure of Christian fellowship already 
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‘prevalent in certain places among Chris- 


tiarr congregations. It is the prophecy 
of better things for the whole church of 
Christ. Might not the Beverly idea of 
uniform sermon topics be tried to advan- 
tage elsewhere ? 


is abe eee The success of 
enonton this great meet- 
dae pa ing, to be held 
in New York, April 2i-May 1, seems to 
be assured, se far as attendance of dele- 
gates is concerned. What is now needed 
is active support of the conference by the 
Christians of America. They are ex- 
pressing their interest heartily in many 
ways. Last Sunday in more than 300 
churches in New York cordial reference 
was made to the meeting. Money must 
be provided for heavy expenses, and a con- 
siderable amount is alreadyin hand. It 
will be necessary to expend $40,000, and 
of this amount $8,575 have been sub- 
scribed by persons who guarantee 20,000. 
The remaining $20,000 should be promptly 
subscribed. As respects the ultimate 
value of such a gathering the effect of 
the London Conference of 1888 was a 
very large advance during the next two 
years in British contributions to foreign 
missions. The report of the procecdiugs 
will be published, and the two volumes 
will be a very valuable contribution to 
the literature of missions. Donors of $5 
or more will each receive a handsomely 
bound copy of the report. Contributions 
should be sent to George F. Peabody, 27 
Pine Street, New York. 


ae There are two chief the- 
ale’s Proposed ries of colonial govern- 

nummianras ment. One, the Dutcb, 
makes the population comfortable but 
pays little heed to their imprévement, aim- 
ing primarily to raise the largest possible 
revenue for the home country. The 
other, the British, puts first the welfare 
and progress of the people, and an in- 
crease of the revenue, desirable although 
it is, is subordinated to these. No man 
is competent to rule wisely over our new 
territorial acquisitions, or to help develop 
them effectively, who has not studied the 
lessons of British and Dutch colonization 


and many collateral matters. We are: 


glad to learn that in spite of all which 
she has on hand just now, Yale, accord- 
ing to President Hadley, desires to estab- 
lish a school for the study of the theory 
and practice of colonial government. 
There is no such school in this country 
and the funds for its endowment ought 
to be contributed immediately. It would 
be hard to suggest a more practical serv. 
ice to the nation than the work of such a 
schoo]. Its graduates soon would begin 
to fill responsible positions, and would 
bring to bear upon the grave problems 
awaiting solution in our new possessions 
an intelligence, public spirit and high 
principle which would command univer- 


sal respect and insure speedy and sub- 
stantial results. 


Like the late Dr. James 
mre Ward's Martineau, Mrs. Humphry 
posal Ward seems hardly satisfied 
to be classified as a Unitarian. Every 
now and then she puts forth something 
in the nature of an overture to the Church 
of England looking toward a widening of 
its fellowship in order to include those 
who cannot accept its present creeds and 
articles, but who are firm believers in 
God and who desire to follow Christ as 
King and Leader. Mrs. Ward’s most re- 
cent communication is addressed to a 
Liverpool daily, and in the course of it 
she laments the theological ignorance in 
England touching the conclusions and 
history of modern criticism. She thinks 
that many curates have never grappled 
with the problems of historic testimony 
at first hand, and that there is need in 
every town for the establishment of an 
organization to study Christian dogma 
and Christian history with the aid of such 
books as Harnack’s History of Dogma 
and Schurer’s The Jewish People in the 
Time of Christ. There is a touch of 
pathos in Mrs. Ward’s persistent yearn- 
ing for a place in the Church of England. 
But she is expecting a great deal if she 
looks for the abandonment of accredited, 
fundamental doctrines in order that the 
sincere disbeliever in miracles may not 
do despite to his conscience when he joins 
the church. The Christian World does 
well to call her attention to the greater 
freedom of inquiry that prevails in the 
Free Churches. But we doubt if she 
would find herself in sympathy even with 
such representative scholars and theolo- 
gians in that body as Dr. Stalker and 
Principal Fairbairn. Yet these men are 
facing fearlessly the critical questions 
and readjusting the old faith in the light 
of the newer learning without at the 
same time sacrificing its vital elements. 
The “new reformation” of which Mrs. 
Ward is such a doughty champion is too 
radical a transformation of historic Chris- 
tianity. 


ie New York during the 
Batter "Ss last fortnight has had a 

for the Peor = unique opportunity of 
seeing how theotherhalf lives, not through 
any migration of Fifth Avenue to the Bow- 
ery, but through a unique exhibition under 
the auspices of the Charities Organizations 
Society of photographs, maps, models 
and tables of statistics relating to the life 
of the por in congested tenements. Over 
1,000 photographs have been gathered 
from leading cities of America and Great 
Britain, and as the visitor passed from 
one group to another he realized, as is 
only. possible through such an appeal to 
the eye, the successive steps in tenement 
house reform. Disheartening as were 
the pictures of crowded rookeries with 
dingy courts which still are a blot upon 
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urban life, the marked progress toward 
decent dwellings was equally evident, as 
well as the increasing disposition of muni- 
cipalities to provide parks, playgrounds, 
gymnasiums and baths for the people. The 
wisest charity workers in New York city 
arranged and managed the exhibition, 
and the fact that on some days the attend- 
ance was over 2,000, and that on several 
evenings good-sized audiences gathered to 
hear discussions by experts, show that 
there is an awakening of public sentiment 
with reference to the proper housing of 
the poor. The philanthropic element is 
naturally at the front in such movements 
as this, but the workers in this reform are 
trying to press home upon business men 
the fact that such undertakings, though 
they may be inspired originally by pbilan- 
thropic motives, are also good financial 
investments. The Improved Dwellings 
Association, with which the late Cornelius 
Vanderbilt was connected, has in its sev- 
enteen years’ activity paid its share 
holders five per cent. besides accumulat- 
ing a good-sized surplus. The best phil- 
anthropic sentiment of the age is urging 
not so much generosity to the poor as 
justice and the putting at their disposal 
of opportunities which in the long run 
yield satisfactory returns to the com. 
munity. 





Church News, but not Church 
Gossip 


Beginning with last week’s issue, an 
important change has been made in the 
department of The Congregationalist 
which relates to the life and work of the 
churches. The change is in the interests 
of larger and better service. It does not 
mean less news but more. The purpose 
is to mirror the activities of the denom. 
ination throughout the country in such a 
way that the important and suggestive 
happenings shall be brought to view, 
while that which is merely trivial and of 
interest to but a very few persons is elim- 
inated. 

The Congregationalist has always laid 
much emphasis upon its church news‘ 
In the earlier years of the department’s 
history it set an example for other reli- 
gious papers—an example which many of 
them were not only willing to follow, but 
to pay the compliment of almost exact 
imitation. The paper has been prized in 
many households because it did thus 
bring the news of the denomination at 
large. We have no intention of surren- 
dering prestige won by diligent and per- 
sistent labor, but we recognize the fact 
that changed conditions require corre- 
sponding changes in journalistic meth- 
ods. The daily papers now go into most 
of the homes where The Congregational- 
ist is received. It is impossible for us to 
bring to the individual church sufficient 
fresh news about itself to make the paper 
desired simply because it discharges that 
function. With over 5,500 Congregational 
churches in the country to serve, a na- 
tional organ cannot do for each of them 
whatalocal paper may undertake. More- 
over, the method of handling news im- 
proves. First-class journalism, as time 
goes on, as the field of vision widens, as 
more things happen, finds it necessary to 
select the really important events—those 
which carry suggestions to others, which 
indicate life and movement. The enter. 
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prising editor today roams through the 
field of the unusual. Routine matters, 
such as the announcement of the fact 
that a certain church had a sociable week 
before last, does not come home with 
thrilling force to the average reader 
throughout the country. To chronicle 
such an event is, properly enough, the 
function of the local daily or weekly. 
But the occasion has no value to the pub- 
lic at large and is one of only passing in- 
terest even for the persons concerned. 

Moreover, many occurrences in the lo- 
cal church, such as the annual meeting, 
and the ordinary lines of activity in the 
various departments are not so different 
from similar occasions and undertakings 
in neighboring churches as to justify the 
noting of one and the ignoring of the 
other. The only rational course is to 
seek real news—that which is fresh, ex- 
ceptional and useful to some one else— 
and as far as possible to reflect in letters 
and reports from different centers char- 
acteristic events and movements, to strive 
to bring together related items in a way 
that will show the drifts and tenden- 
cies common to the entire sisterhood of 
churches, and most of all to search for 
that which represents inventiveness on 
the part of pastors and church workers 
and forward steps in Christian service. 

The Congregationalist has never been 
in a better position to furnish this kind 
of church news. We have scores of alert 
and intelligent correspondents scattered 
all over the country. Weare represented 
in nearly every state. These corresrond- 
ents are already prepared to co-operate 
with us in this better form of presenting 
the news. We shall rely, also, as hereto- 
fore upon voluntary communications, and 
we wish it understood that items from 
pastors and church workers are just as 
welcome as hitherto. We desire to chron- 
icle every call, resignation, installation, 
important anniversary, advance in ma- 
terial equipment, unusual religious quick- 
ening that takes place throughout our 
Congregational fellowship. We seek es- 
pecially information regarding new un- 
dertakings that will serve as hints and 
helps forotherchurches. From this time 
on we intend to strengthen and widen the 
department in every way possible. If it 
has been useful before, as we have abun- 
dant reason to believe it has, we believe 
it will be doubly so hereafter. To this 
end we seek the co-operation of all who 
are in a position to offer criticisms, sug- 
gestions and contributions. 





- Patriots—not Marplots 


The article by Chalmers Roberts in the 
current Harper’s Weekly, on the United 
States Legation near the ‘Sublime Porte, 
makes certain statements respecting the 
task of the United States minister there 
which reflect unpleasantly and unfairly 
on the good sense and patriotism of Amer- 
ican Christians interested in Christian 
missions in Turkey. Mr. Roberts wonders 
whether “ when the command to go forth 
and preach the gospel of Christ was given, 
it was intended that it should provoke all 
manner of profound international diffi- 
culties.” He says that “the millions of 
dollars which America sends for mission- 
ary work to Turkey do not convert one 
heathen in a decade.” Our minister to 
Turkey is described as’ wholly at the 
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mercy of the “politico-religionists” in 
the United States, and to satisfy these is 
said to be a task well nigh impossible if 
he is to guard national interests. Most 
of our ministers are described as abandon- 
ing themselves finally wholly to the wishes 
of the missionaries, and as trusting Prov. 
dence for peace and satisfaction of the 
government at home. Mr. Roberts also 
commends the choice of a Jew as minister 
to Turkey, since he can be neutral in the 
conflict between Christian and Jew. 

In reply to this it is only necessary to 
state that all which the missionaries and 
their friends in this country ask is that 
Turkey shall live up to treaty obligations, 
which were not forced upon her at the 
mouth of cannon, as Mr. Roberts would 
seemtoimply. The American missionary 
in Turkey asks for the protection that the 
American trader in petroleum there de- 
mands, and for nothing more. So far 
from hampering or pestering the nation’s 
diplomatic representatives, the constitu- 
ents in this country of the American mis- 
sionary societies in Turkey, in our opin- 
ion, have, as patriots, been remarkably 
dignified and considerate, far more 80 
than would English constituents of sim- 
ilar societies suffering like outrages on 
mission property. The United States 
minister to Turkey receives far more aid 
in his task from missionaries than he does 
annoyance, and we never had a minister 
there who, when he left and after he re- 
turned to this country, did not acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to men like Pres- 
ident Washburn of Robert College, Rev. 
Dr. Dwight and William W. Peet, Esq., 
for inestimable aid rendered. 

If our ministers to Turkey had the 
moral support from our officials in Wash- 
ington and the American public which 
the British ambassador to Turkey has 
from the British public and British for- 
eign minister, he would not be forced, as 
he so often is, to suffer rebuff and humili- 
ation at the hand of the Turk. 





Promoting Happiness in Mar- 

riage 

Several events during the past year 
have contributed to arouse more than 
usual interest in the conservation of the 
family. The first of these was the re- 
marriage of a New York divorcee in Con- 
necticut, which led to formal action by 
Congregational clergymen of that state. 
The second has been the effort, still 
maintained on the part of a considerable 
party in the Protestant Episcopal Churcb, 
to create sentiment which will induce 
that church to enact and enforce astricter 
canon governing marriage and divorce; 
and third included the election and rejec- 
tion of Mr. Roberts of Utah, the polyg- 
amist, with all the revived interest in 
the actual attitude of Mormons toward 
polygamy and toward the nation. 

But while there has been this general 
interest in the subject, based on striking 
special aspects of the problem, the Na. 
tional League for the Protection of the 
Family, through the personal service of 
its secretary, Rev. Dr. 8. W. Dike, and 
its literature has been quietly but effect. 
ively aiding the general, broad move- 
ment fer which it has stood now these 
nineteen years. From the last report of | 
this society, just issued, we learn that 
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the legislation of the states on marriage 
and divorce during the past year has 
been in the right direction, with but few 
exceptions. Thirty-two states now have 
state commissions at work weighing the 
pros and cons of uniformity of divorce 
laws throughout the union. These com- 
missioners’ meet from time to time to 
compare views and prepare for wise ac- 
tion in the future;:and before long we 
may expect from them a draft of a sug- 
gested act on divorce procedure. But, as 
Secretary Dike points out in his report, 
“grave as the evils of our conflicting 
marriage and divorce laws are, cases af- 
fected by them are after all a small per 
cent. of the whole number granted... . 
Nor should we forget .. . that uniform- 
ity under constitutional amendment is 
extremely slow, difficult, and of doubtful 
efficacy in decreasing divorce.” In this 
connection it is well to note that on Jan. 1 
a uniform divorce law for the German 
empire, with its various and diverse states, 
was operative. The law has the merit, 
also, of reducing the number of legal 
grounds for divorce. 

Dangerous as is the menace of polyg- 
amy in Utah and other states more or 
less subject to the Mormon hierarchy, it 
is quite: true, as Dr. Dike says, “‘that the 
localized assault upon the family in Utah 
and vicinity is much less dangerous than 
the insidious evils that Keep our divorce 
courts and police busy. Much as we 
need legislation, we need education and 
reformation more.” Fortunately, it can 
be said by him, surveying the broad field, 
that the clergy and laity of the churches 
are awaking to their duty in the matter. 
But much still needs to be done. Clergy- 
men by refusing to marry the faithless 
or frivolous, parents by inculcating ideal 
truth on chastity and marriage, educators 
by adapting school curricula and tone to 
higher ideals of preparation and equip- 
ment for marriage can do more than legis- 
lators or judges to shape the present and 
the future. 


Shaping Conduct by Truth | 


It is imposgible not to have some stand- 
ard for conduct, and it is important to 
adopt the highest. In studying our fel- 
lowmen we inevitably decide that they 
are most trusty and worthy of imita- 
tion who most clearly mean to be and 
do that which is absolutely true. This 
is not merely because the trath is solid 
and invincible, the only safe foundation 
for either belief or conduct. It also 
is because that which is true appeals 
convincingly to the human heart. No 
character grows symmetrically or in the 
right direction unless in harmony with 
what is true. 

In the highest realm of effort open to 
mankind, the spiritual, fruth possesses a 
vital importance greater, if possible, than 
anywhere else. God has given us divine 
truth to be our guide. It was embodied 
and illustrated in him who said of: him- 
self, ‘I am the truth.” Make it there- 
fore the test question of your life whether 
you are choosing a course unmistakably 
identified with truth. Wherever it lead 
to, it is the way of righteousness, upon 
which the divine blessing will rest and 
the choice of which will result in spirit- 
ual development and fruitfulness. God’s 
truth, given for our guidance, enlightens 
us as to duty, warns us of temptation 
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and peril, stimulates us to energetic en- 
deavor, guides us in perplexity, cheers us 
in discouragement, suits our every need, 
and by this wonderful fitness reveals the 
fact of its divine source. 

In the application of this principle of 
shaping conduct by truth, perplexities 
often arise. How far may we conform 
ourselves to social usages which involve 
apparent, if not actual, disregard of ex- 
act truth? When silence involves no 
perceptible evil consequence, and speech 
or action necessarily would involve the 
revealing of an opinion possibly injurious 
to others, or which they have no right to 
know, and injurious to us to have them 
know, need we be outspoken or active? 
A hundred such problems occur daily, 
and sometimes it is difficult to determine 
where the Holy Spirit points the footsteps 
of the most devout disciple. 

One thing can be assumed. Although 
it may not always be duty to say all that 
one knows or thinks, it is duty never to 
be false. When a social usage, which in 
form may involve a violation of exact 
truth, is so well understood that there is 
no violation of the spirit of truth, there 
may be no need of opposing it. Where 
the world is agreed to say, for conven- 
ience, ‘what is not strictly true, no evil 
.may result. There is no harm in saying 
that the sun rises. But wherever a vio. 
lation of the spirit of truth is involved, 
no matter how slight, a Christian soul is 
on its guard. Here, as elsewhere, the let- 
ter killeth; it is the spirit which giveth 
life. But usage in common speech, in 
business, in many departments of life, is 
so tinged with deception, often well in- 
tended and even almost unconscious, that 
the peril of wandering into the land of 
deceit is grave. 





Current History 
The President Attacked and Defended 

Secretary of the Navy Long, addressing 
Harvard alumni in New York city last 
week, reported President McKinley as 
saying recently at a Cabinet meeting, “I 
would rather look back upon my four 
years here and feel that I had done right 
than to do a single act about whose right 
I had even the slightest question, and 
therein make my re-election absolutely 
assured.” 

Last week certain men, quite irrespon- 
sible to any one or any party for their 
views or intensity of their speech, re- 
ferred to the President, one describing 
him as ‘‘murderer,” another as “‘a pirate,”’ 
another as a ‘‘specious pious fraud,” and 
another as a man to whom changes of 
opinion give pleasure when to the ordi- 
nary man they would be wrenches that 
hurt, the implications being that he is a 
man without any convictions. 

Here we have the testimony of a man 
respecting himself, as reported by an 
adviser who is loyal to him, and the 
estimates of men who, being free lances, 
are without any responsibility either as 
administrators or as critics. Messrs. Carl 
Schurz, Bourke Cochran and Edward At- 
kinson are most generous in advice, being 
out of power and bearing no burdens save 
those of electors. Their sources of in- 
formation respecting affairs of state and 
international aspects of our recent his- 
tory in the very nature of the case are 
exceedingly limited. They are doing to 
the present Executive what Wendell Phil- 
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lips and Horace Greeley and other agi- 
tators did to Lincoln, namely, impugning 
his character and misjudging his poli- 
cies before these are revealed so as to be 
fairly judged. Everything now being 
said by men like Messrs. Schurz and At- 
kinson against Mr. McKinley, as to his 
epportanism, his ordinary talents, was 
said by Phillips against Lincoln. We do 
not mean to infer that we consider the 
present Executive as great a man as Lin- 
coln. We, like others, are still too near 
him to judge him fairly. Butitis an in- 
disputable fact that his name will be for- 
ever identified with a new and striking 
epoch in our national history, and it also 
is a fact that he is undergoing precisely 
the same sort of savage and as we believe 
cruel criticism that Lincoln had to un- 
dergo from idealists incapable of weighing 
sympathetically his tasks and motives. 
If some of the men who are criticising 
him were better known for personal piety, 
their sneers at his alleged spurious piety 
would have more weight. If some who 
are so free with advice as to what should 
have been done in critical moments had 
ever held executive positions demand- 
ing the reconciliation of conflicting inter- 
este, they would be less glib with their 
advice. It will require more evidence 
than the public now has to convince it 
that the President and his Cabinet officials 
are “ buccaneers out for plunder.” 

The Anti-Iimperialist Convention 

The anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington was chosen by opponents of 
national expansion as a fitting time to 
gather and denounce the trend of events. 
In Philadelphia they met in larger num- 
bers than elsewhere and listened to elab- 
orate orations by Hon. Carl Schurz, Moor- 
field Storey and Gamaliel Bradford of 
Boston, and E. Burritt Smith of Chicago. 
In Boston, on the 28d, they assembled in 
Faneuil Hall and heard ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury Boutwell and Hon. Bourke 
Cochran. The convention in Philadel- 
phia passed the following resolutions: 

Whereas, The present Administration, un- 
der the lead of President McKinley, has un- 
dertaken to extend the sovereignty of the 
United States over various tropical islands, 
in no case with the consent of their people, 
and in the Philippines by force of arms, and 
denies that the inhabitants of these islands- 
have any constitutional rights ; 

Resolved, That this policy violates the prin- 
ciples upon which our Government rests, and 
no; only subverts the liberty of these island- 
ers, but also endangers the permanence of 
free institutions in our own country ; 

Resolved, That we will support no man for 
the presidency or for Congress who is not 
known to be absolutely opposed to this pol- 
fey, and that we will do our best to defeat: 
all candidates for either office who favor it. 

These resolutions may be said to repre- 
sent the more radical of the opponents of 
expansion. Ex-Senator Edmunds of Ver- 
mont joins with Senator Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts in saying that his opposition to 
expansion will not lead him to vote against. 
the Republican candidate for president, 
even should expansion be the Republican 
and anti-expansion be the Democratic 
rallying cries; and Mr. Cochran, in his 
speech in Boston, said that he believed 
any government is better than no gov- 
ernment, and he holds that the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bryan on a free coinage plat- 
form would be virtually putting in power 
a man pledged to undermine stability of 
contracts, which is the basis of all civi- 
lization and orderly government. 
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In this connection it is noteworthy 
that ex Secretary of State Olney, in his 
article in the March Atlantic, holds that 
we have inevitably and virtually acquired 
Cuba as well as Porto Rico, that the 
time has come for us to make temporary 
and advantageous alliances with other 
Powers, and that as a matter of fact we 
now have an alliance with Great Britain, 
our most natural ally. Mr. Olney has 
been talked of by some as a candidate 
with which to side-track Mr. Bryan. 
This article will put him cut of the run- 
ning with Democrats, who, whether for 
policy’s sake or because of conviction, 
oppose expansion. But that his views 
are held by many of the most intelligent 
and reputable men of the party is well 
known. Secretary of State Hay, last 
week, in response to formal request from 
the House of Representatives, stated: 


There is no truth in the charge that a secret 
alliance exists between the republic of the 
United States and the empire of Great Britain ; 
no form of secret alliance is possible under 
the Constitution of the United States, inas- 
much as treaties require the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate; and, finally, no secret alli- 
anoe, convention, arrangement or understand- 
ing exists between the United States and any 
other nation. 


The Pate of Porto Rico 

The religious journals of the country, 
so far as they have discussed the issue, 
have joined with the best of the daily and 
weekly secular journals in the demand 
for fair play for the Porto Ricans and in 
rebuke of the selfish producers in this 
country, who took the Committeeon Ways 
and Means by the throat and forced it to 
retreat from its original position in favor 
of free trade between Porto Rico and the 
United States and induced it by threats 
of injury to the Republican party to rec- 
ommend a duty on Porto Rican goods en- 
tering the United States and a duty on 
products entering Porto Rico. There has 
been a splendid uprising of the people of 
the country in support of the original 
Executive position on this matter during 
the past week, which, together with the 
destructive criticism in the House by 
Republicans like McCall of Massachu- 
setts, Littlefield of Maine and Powers of 
Vermont, has brought Congress to see 
that it cannot put national honor and 
Porto Rican welfare below the longings 
of covetous home producers or supposed 
partisan needs. Just what form the bill 
respecting Porto Rico’s tariff may take 
it is difficult now to say, but at this writ- 
ing it seems quite certain that the last 
recommendation of the Committee of 
Ways and Means will be amended; and a 
position taken which will be provisional, 
and nearer free trade than the Ways and 
Means Committee suggested. 

Viewed from the standpoint of party 
welfare, the change of base on the part of 
the Ways and Means Committee was fatu- 
ous. It planned to put a weapon in the 
band of the Democratic party which 
would be wielded by it with tremendous 
effect, Witness the use made of it by 
Bourke Cochran in his address in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, last week. The sooner 
the Republican party’s managers realize 
that the new policy of expansion and 
the old policy of protection do not 
harmonize, the sooner they will formulate 
a consistent working party policy. Good 
men will differ about the constitutional 
aspects of the present crisis, but they will 
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not differ materially in the determination 
that the United States is not to own de- 
pendencies for purposes of exploitation. 
Rather than do this they will decide not 
to own them at all. 

The vigor and ability with which the 
Republican minority have stated their 
dissent from the committe’s report 
and have fought for high standards 
of duty toward a weaker folk impov- 
erished and suffering because of our con- 
trol of their domain, have been admira- 
ble. Especially noteworthy is Mr. Little- 
field’s quick rush to the front as a fearless, 
independent, weighty debater of national 
issues in the House. Maine, it seems, 
still breeds strong men for public life of 
the William Pitt Fessenden order, who 
will wear no party collar. 


The Press and Monopolies 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has de- 
cided that the Associated Press is an 
unlawful combination in so far as it seeks 
to restrict the purchase or sale of news to 
its own members. This is a blow against 
monopoly in news gathering and distrib- 
uting, a monopoly that is most dangerous 
inademocracy whose breath of life is free- 
dom of speech. The monopoly which con- 
trols the making of newspaper and which 
has raised its price so much of late is to 
meet with the united opposition of the 
newspaper publishers of the country, who 
decided ujon this course at their annual 
meeting in New York last week. Few 
opponents of grasping monopolies have 
such weapons to fight with as the news. 
paper publishers of the country. After 
they have won their fight the publishers 
should turn to and help others who are 
feeling the pinch of the same habit of 
greed. 


The British Take Heart 

The refusal of the House of Commons 
to order a reopening of the Jameson raid 
incident and Mr. Chamberlain's alleged 
connection therewith has shown the de- 
termination of all parties in the House 
save the Radicals to put aside all second- 
ary matters and divisive issues until the 
war in South Africa is ended. Then the 
hour for investigation will have come. 
But it may not come then if the war ter- 
minates quickly and the ministry has 
much glory therefrom. That the nation 
is not quite ready yet to resort to con- 
scription or anything approaching it is 
proved by the summary fashion in which 
the House ef Lords last week, in obedi- 
ence to the expressed wish of the prime 
minister, rejected a propesal to secure 
more troops by resort to the system of 
allotment of militia. The call of the ven- 
erable queen upon reservists to return to 
the army and engage in home defense has 
met with a gratifying response. 

Public opinion in Great Britain is much 
heartened by the news of General Roberts’s 
virility and strategy and the striking 
change in outlook which his coming into 
power has wrought. At the same time 
there is nothing approaching jubilation 
or exultation, and there is nothing but 
profound respect and admiration for the 
tenacity and valor of the Dutch under 
Cronje, who refuse to acknowledge that 
they are beaten, prefering to die rather 
than surrender. The new British naval 
estimates cal] for the expenditure during 
the coming year of £928;100 more than 
last year, and for the constraction of two 
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new battle-ships, six armored cruisers and 
many other lesser craft. Itis an estimate 
of gain which may be described as con- 
servative in view of the naval ambitions 
of Germany, Japan and the United States. 


General Cronje’s Heroic Stand 

From the 18th up to the time of writing 
General Cronje and his Boer followers 
have been hemmed in by the British, un- 
der Roberts, Kitchener and French, on a 
bottom of the Modder River, near Paarde- 
berg Drift in the Orange Free State, 
about half-way between Kimberley and 
Bloemfontein. There, in a laager, or in- 
trenched camp, about one mile square 
he has held his opponents at bay with a 
grim disregard of death which has won 
the admiration of his foes and, European 
and American on-lookers. Whether it 
has been in a spirit of disinclination to 
surrender no matter what the cost, or 
whether it has been due to hig desire to 
give other Boers an opportunity to effect 
combinations which his surrender now 
might make impossible, or whether it is 
part of the plan which Kruger avowed 
when the war began, namely, to make 
the price of Boer defeat “stagger human- 
ity,” cannot be said. But the fact is that 
Cronje and his troops have withstood a 
concentrated: fire of heavy artillery for 
more than a week, have refused to accept 
aid for their women and children and 
have endured horrors of carnage and con- 
flagration unparalleled in recent warfare. 

The British thus far have successfully 
repulsed all Boer re-enforcements coming 
to Cronje’s aid and have slowly tightened 
the grip of their vise. General Buller is 
slowly working his way toward Lady- 
smith, but not by frontal attacks, as of 
yore, but by stealthy rushes and superior 
placement of artillery. 

As we go to press the news of Cronje’s 
surrender comes. Its moral effect on the 


- defeated and the victors will be great. 


NOTES 


The vote last week in the lower house of 
the General Court of Massachusetts on a peti- 
tion to admit women to vote on municipal 
questions and for municipal officials was ad- 
verse to the petitioners, the vote standing 124 
to 32. 

Prof. J. H. Hollander of Johns Hopkins 
University, an authority on the subject of tax- 
ation and finance, has been invited by the Ad- 
ministration to proceed to Porto Rico and 
study the local situation and report on needed 
reforms in taxation. He nas accepted. 

Trumbull White, who is traveling through 
Siberia for the Chicago Record, is meeting 
many Russian military officials. He says he 
has yet to meet one who does not welcome the 
fact that the United States has expanded, and 
has, as they say, “joined the ranks of nations 
seeking territory for other than altruistic 
ends.” He has only found one Russian mili- 
tary man who was in sympathy with the im- 
perial rescript on international peace, which 
summoned The Hague Conference. 

A more damaging document to the cause of 
extension of municipal activities, under pres- 
ent political and racial conditions, than the 
report submitted to Mayor Hart of Boston 
last week by an expert electrician appointed 
to investigate the management of the electri- 
cal division of the city government under the 
Quincy régime, it would bedifficalt to imagine. 
The expert shows the waste involved, and the 
evils that come from the alliance between 
venal city employés and rapacious contractors 
and dealers in supplies. . 

- Phe janior United States senator from ‘Illi- 
nois is reported as saying to the junior sens- 
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tor-elect from Montana, who acknowledges 
that he spent $115,000 in securing his election, 
that he will vote to seat him even if it is 
proved that Mr. Clark has the whole state in 
his pocket. ‘The reason for this disregard of 
any principle which fs involved is that Mr. 
Mason has just discovered that he and Mr. 
Clark once sat side by side in a “little red 
schoolhouse.” No comment is necessary. 
Adequate comment is impossible. 

The arrest in New York city of an English 
actress and her manager for staging an inde- 
cent play has hed the inevitable effect of in- 
creasing temporarily the box office recéipts 
of her manager. But it also has raised the 
broad issue’ of censorship of plays in this 
country, and called the attention of press and 
pulpit to the tendency of the drama of. today 
and the limits of realism on the stage, The 


dramatic critics of the country who have not. 


peen hypnotized by the ‘theatrical trust” 
agree that our theaters of late have touched 
the “nether depths” of lasciviousness and 
deviltry. 

The National Democratic Convention to 
nominate candidates for the presidency and 
vice presidency and formulate a platform will 
meet in Kansas city, Mo, next Fourth of July. 
The call for this convention is significant. It 
reads: 

AU Democratic conservative reform citi- 
zens of the United States, irrespec ‘ive of past 
political associations and differences, who can 
unite with us in the effort for pure, economi- 
cal and constitutional government, a .d who 
favor the republic and oppose the empire, are 
cordially invited to join us in sending dele- 
gates to the convention. 

The exports from the port of Boston last 
year were the largest in its history, amounting 
to $190,485,333 in value. Boston’s merchants, 
shippers and railways are strenuously work- 
ing to make this sum seem small in future 
years. The commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, the Federal authorities and local capi- 
talists have large plans for the future, involv- 
ing the filling in of tide.water flats and the 
erection of wharves, the deepening of the 
harbor channel, and the bettering of terminal 
facilities of the railroads. Having done so 
much to build up the West, which now is able 
to stand alone, Boston is beginning to think 
of home problems and home investments. ~ 





In Brief 


A rusty love makes others hard to move. 





The happy Christian is he who has little 
time to think of happiness. 





Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts spoke in 
favor of letting vivisectionists alone, at a hear- 
ing before a United States Senate committee 
last week. 


Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden is to run as 
an independent candidate for the common 
council in Columbus. He will be an uncom- 
mon councilman. 








Dr. Leslie E. Keeley of “Keeley cure” 
fame died last week, and his estate is ap- 
praised as worth $1,000,000. There are sixty 
Keeley Institutes in this country alone, and 
many in Great Britain and other foreign 
lands, - ‘ 

The Home Missionary Society will hold its 
annual meeting in Detroit, Mich., June 5-7, 
and Rev. Dr. H. P. Dewey of Concord, N. H., 
will preach the annual sermon. Detroit isa 
good place fora gathering of Congregational 
clang, 


St. Paul made tents and paid his way as a 
preacher. A veteran Methodist preacher on 
Long Island, N. Y., died last week, who had 
earned his support through life by well dig- 
ging, which is a very appropriate calling for 
a dispenser of the “ Water of Life.” 
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Nothing more important than the arrange- 
ment for union meetings just consummated 
between the Church of the Pilgrims and 
Plymouth Church has happened among our 


~ Brooklyn churches for a long time. We re- 


port it more fully on page 316. 


When the Bishop of London proposes the 
leading Jewish rabbi of London as member 
of one of its most exclusive clabs, the Athe- 
neum, and the Jew is elected a member, it 
shows how deep the spirit of toleration has 
rooted in the modern British public mind. 


Ex Speaker T. B. Reed, addressing the 
American Pulp and Paper Association at its 
recent meeting in New York, reproached the 
members with having made newspaper so 
cheap that they had spread “over this coun- 
try the Sunday newspaper, which has de- 
stroyed the day of rest and has brought upon 
us trouble and doubt—trouble if we do read 
it, and doubt and sorrow if we don’t read it.” 





President Eliot last week said that Harvard 
was prospering, and then proceeded to define 
what he meant by prosperity in a way that is 
cheering to those who have feared that the 
ideals of universities and colleges in this coun- 
try might be changing from the idealistic to 
the materialistic basis. ‘‘We mean by pros- 
perity,” he said, ‘‘that the intellectual and 
spiritual elements of the institution have 
gained in power.”’ 


The week beginning May 6 is of spesial in- 
terest to Congregationalists in London this 
year, as the annual meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales and of 
other kindred societies are to be held at that 
time. Sec. D. Burford Hooke will send any 
Americans visiting London cards of invi- 
tation to the reception which follows the 
sermon of Dr. F.rsyth before the Colonial 
Missionary Society. Address Mr. Hooke at 
Memorial Hall. : 


Prof. Piazzi Smyth, who died last week, 
was an astronomer of note. He was for for- 
ty three years connected with the observatory 
in Edinburgh, having been appointed astron- 
omer royal for Scotland in 1845. He was most 
widely known because of his published works 
on the Great Pyramid of Egypt, which he be- 
lieved had been constructed as the record of 
a system of woights and measures deduced 
from astronomical laws. His conclusions on 
this subject never were generally accepted. 








Lord Roberts and General Cronje, two old 
men facing each other in a desperate struggle, 
have each had a son killed in the South Afri- 
can war. One of the Free State commanders, 
a prisoner of the British, when asked what 
would be the outcome of the war, said: 
“Whether you are right or we are right, I do 
not know. You are strong; but to be strong 
isof no matter. Only God rules. He will de- 
cide it.” I[t is pitiful that such a war should 
be carried on between armies some of whose 
leaders do not know whether their cause is 
right or not, but who believe in the same God, 
sympathize in their sorrows, and yet propose 
to settle by killing one another questions 
which they cannot in their own mind: settle 
satisfactorily to themselves. 

One of the mest old-fashioned and conserva. 
tive of the Washington’s Birthday addresses 
was that given at Oberlin by Rev. Dr. A. A. 
Berle of Brighton, who refuted some popular 
American ideas which he considers fallacies, 
such as the belief that Anglo Saxondom is 
identical with the kingdom of God; that na- 
tional glory and power can successfully be 
substituted for national character; and that 
new occasions teach only new duties. Dr. 
Berle holds that the only alliance which can 


stand the test of law, morals and religion to- 


gether is a dual alliance of the people and 
God, and he sincerely believes that the Amer- 
jean people must follow Washington’s advice 
respecting its foreign policy if it would be 
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saved from “inflated and vain racial ego- 
tism ”: and be kept in the “ pathway of a sane 
and inclusive cosmopolitanism.”’ 


Many persons in Boston, and a great many 
others outside of the city, have little idea 
of the service rendered to the religious 
forces of the city during the last sixty years 
by the Lowell Institate Lectares. They 
become such a recognizgi feature of the win- 
ter’s life, and patrons are so accustomed to 
receiving their tickets gratuitously, that there 
is need, now and then, to recount the splendid 
service which the founder of the courses and 
their administrators have rendered. A con- 
tribator has brought together elsewhere in 
this paper many suggestive facts regarding 
the distinctively religions lectures that have 
been given since the institution was founded. 
The recital ought to quicken the sentiment 
of gratitude on the part of those who have 
been benefited, and to suggest to other rich 
men what the intelligent use of large means 
can do for any community. 





Our English brethren are zealously consid- 
ering their duty in founding Congregational 
churches in the Northwest Territory of Can- 
ada, which field Evan Spicer, Esq., and Rev. 
D. B. Hooke, representatives of the Colonial 
Missionary Society, carefully inspected last 
summer when over to attend the Interna. 
tional Council. Dr. Mackennal, in addressing 
the recent conference held in London to con- 
sider the matter, said that the country was to 
him a new Scotland, and that if he were a 
young man and were asked to undertake work 
there he would give it the most sympathetic 
consideration. He believes that Canada in 
some respects has greater possibilities than 
the United States. This meeting of repre- 
sentative laymen and clergymen before it ad- 
journed formally expressed its hope that the 
Colonial Missionary Society, acting in con- 
janction with the Canadian Home Missionary 
Society, might devise a scheme of action in 
the Northwest Territory which would result 
in the planting of Congregational churches 
there. The call is for six thoroughly edacated 
men to go out, who will serve at least six 
year, and the estimated annual cost to the 
society is not less than $5,000. 





Dr. Hillis’s Oratorical Success 
at the Boston Club 


One of the largest gatherings in the history 
of the Boston Congregational Club met in 
Lorimer Hall last Monday evening to hear 
Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, give an address on The Difficulties 
of the Pulpit of Today. Three hundred and 
sixty-four members sat down to the dinner, 
and the galleries were filled with an equal 
number of auditors. The report of the out- 
look committee, read by Rev. Dr. J. L. Bar- 
ton, was a serious document, full of statistics 
respecting the state of religion and beneficence 
in the 100 churches represented in the club, 
statistics not comforting to those who have 
pride in the denomination and a yearning for 
its growth, spiritual and otherwise. 

Dr. H llis had a hearty welcome from the 
club, and as soon as introduced by the presid- 
ing officer, Hon. G. D. Gilman, plunged at 
once into his subject without any of the eus- 
tomary conventional flatteries. When he fin- 
ished he had rounds of applause, and those 
who had heard him knew pretty well the 
source of his strength as a popular preacher. 
Asan assimilator and restater of other men’s 
essential thought, he has few peers. He is 
intense, winsome and bold. 

With Ruskin and Gladstone, Dr. Hillis 
agrees that preaching will always be needed 
and always will be considered as “ foolish- 
ness.” Yet it is sald by some that civilization 
has reached such a state now that Christian- 
ity propagates itself automatically, and he ad- 
mits that some facts seem to justify and but- 
tress this assertion. 
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Of the obstacles that the present day 
meets Dr. Hillis named five: (1) The 
competition of the poets, novelists and essay. 
ists of the world. With their greater leisure 
and exemption from tasks other than homiletic 
they cap make their teachings of essential 
Christianity more perfect and attractive than 
the over-worked pastor of today can make 
his. (2) The successes of yesterday. Just as 
physicians by contributing to sanitary science 
and biological investigation are slowly but 
surely lengthening human life and abolishing 
disease, so, he contends, the preachers of the 
gospel are slowly but surely making its proc. 
lamation unnecessary. Heaven has no tem- 
ple. (3) The strain of the competitive system 
of business. Many men in sympathy with 
the church and the pulpit deliberately use the 
first day of the week for physical recuperation 
and refuse to attend church. (4) This era of 
striking transition between old and new views 
respecting Gid, the Bible, human destiny. 
Most congregations are divided into sharply 
defined conservative and liberal groups, and 
to steer his way the preacher of today has to 
be wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove. 
(5) The diffusion of devotional, religious and 
altruistic literature in the homes of the people. 
The rise of teachers more competent than the 
preacher to advise on matters where formerly 
he was the counsellor have all lessened the in- 
stinctive turning to the ministry for aid, and 
changed his relative place in the community. 





In and Around Boston 


A Great Jubilee Y. M. C. A. Meeting in 1901 

The fiftieth anniversary of the organization 
of the Y. M. C. A. work in America will be 
commemorated by the annual convention of 
Y. M. C. A.’s of the world, assembling June 
11-16 1901, in Boston. The Y. M. C. A. of the 
city will be the host in entertaining visitors. 
Although the time is still more than a year 
ahead, plans for the meeting are already un- 
der way. On Tuesday evening, Feb. 20, a 
meeting was held at the home of the president, 
Mr. A. 8. Johnson, of a joint committee of the 
Boston association and the state executive 
committee for Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land. This committee has been appointed to 
make arrangements for the convention and 
consists of the following gentlemen: Messrs. 
J. P. Bates, chairman, A. S. Johnson, H. M. 
Moore, I. O. Whiting, D. C. Brewer, J. H. 
Quincy, S. B. Carter, A. S. Covel, James Lo- 
gap, A. B. MeCrillis, G. E. Atwood, F. P. 
Shumway, G. W. Mehaffey, R. M. Armstrong. 

The, convention is to be held on the plan of 
self-entertainment, but daily trips are to be 
arranged to all points of interest about the 
city and to several places at greater distance, 
such as Salem, Concord and Plymouth. 

The main meetings are to be held in Tre- 
mont Temple. The program is in the hands 
of the international Y. M. C. A. committee of 
New York, and it is proposed to raise, in 
connection with the convention, $1,000,000 for 
permanent endowment of Y. M. C. A. work 
in the United States. It is understood that 
two friends of the work have offered $5,000 
each toward this fund. 

The convention is to culminate in a Jubilee 
Day, with a reception and banquet, at which 
it is expected that addresses may be made by 
President McKinley, the governors of several 
states and prominent business men. 


Ministers Confer on Serious Problems 

The clergymen of metropolitan Boston of 
all denominations met in large numbers for 
conference Monday noon in Park Street ves- 
try. The committee previously appointed 
made its report through Prof. G. K. Morris, 
expressing solicitude for spiritual conditions, 
and interrogating both the ministry and the 
churches regarding their consecration and effi- 
ciency. The inquiries of the report were re- 
ceived as pertinent and welcome. Dr. G. C. 
Lorimer expressed the hope that some united 
movement might be entered upon similar to 
that to be conducted by the Free Church Coun- 
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cil in evangelizing the cities of Great Brit 
ain. Many Congregational ministers partici. 
pated in the discussion. It was voted to ask 
the Evangelical Alliance to consider the ques- 
tion in its practical bearing ani report as to 
the advisability of any concerted action by 
the churches. 


The Strong and the Weak 

The speaker at the Monday Ministers’ Meet- 
ing was Prof. Edward Cummings of Harvard. 
As on the occasion of a previous address, his 
theme was sociological and was presented 
with great force and clearness. An analysis 
of the specious teaching of Kidd’s Social Evo- 
lution was made the basis of his own discus- 
sion of The Sacrifice of the Strong to the 
Weak. In the discussion Rev. Messrs. Evans, 
Pike, Osgood and Truslow took part. 





From the Interior 


A Bellamy Colony in Evanston 

Under the leadership of Rev. Allen A. 
Keene, what remains of the Asbury Avenue 
Church has abandoned the field it was orgap- 
iz-d to cultivate, and in which, while its meth 
ods were such as it could indorse, the First 
Church generously supported it, and has 
planted itself within a short distance of the 
mother church and issued an advertisement of 
a new departure in Christian work, and what 
seems to be a new creed. The latter is a sen- 
tence from Mr. Bellamy’s writings, in which 
faith is made. the chief thing and its test the 
application of the principles of a co-operative 
society. Mr. Keene has hired a house in 
which the members of the colony will some of 
them live; in which religious services may be 
held, and where such co operative business 
may be carried on as is desirable. An effort 
like this in ordinary circumstances would ex. 
cite a good deal of interest in a city like 
Evanston, where the people are mostly well- 
to-do and generous: supporters of benev- 
olent institutions. A Bellamy colony in a 
mission district might succeed, but that it 
should prosper in a choice residence district is 
less probable. Previous efforts at co-opera- 
tion in Evanston have signally failed. The 
leader of this new attempt is persistent, but 
his methods as pastor of the Asbury Avenue 
Church did not contribute to its growth nor 
gain for him the confidence of a church which 
would have been glad to furnish whatever 
money was needed to enlarge its work. That 
such an effort should now be made, after a 
council, to which Mr, Keene and his church 
were a party, had advised his resignation and 
withdrawal from Evanston, is somewhat sur- 
prising. Nor is it less surprising that the 
movement is made in’the field of the First 
Church and so far from the locality which 
gave the church its name as to render its re. 
tention a solecism. 


A Prosperous Church 

The Covenant Church of this city is an ex- 
ample of work done all over the country by 
churches of which one hears very little. No 
very wealthy men are in it. In social circles 
ite members are not particularly prominent. 
Its house of worship, while sufficiently large, 
is neither imposing nor costly. It is neat and 
convenient. No debtis on it. Recently it has 
been handsomely redecorated. It has a mem- 
bership of 393, a Sunday school of 533, a branch 
school of 190, with a church of sixty-one. Home 
expenses last year were only $4,353, with be- 
nevolence amounting to $628. At all the serv- 
foes, including the prayer meeting, attendance 
is good, that on Sunday evening the best in 
the week. The pastor, Rev. H. T. Sell, is an 
enthusiast in Bible study, and manages to 
make the Bible prominent in all the services. 
He is now giving special normal class instruc- 
tion Friday evenings on the life of Christ. 


Mr. Sell gives himself to his work without re- 


serve. He assumes no obligations without 
which will diminish his efficiency at home. 
As the result of his little more than two years’ 
work troublesome debts have been paid, con- 
gregations built up and another demonstration 
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given of the power of steady, a 
Christian effort to harmonize difficulties 

do Give chiendeh to men ank Smo he keane 
want to serve the Lord. 


Dr. Wallace Resigns 

Dr. George R. Wallace of the Pilgrim 
Church, Englewood, has announced his ac. 
ceptance of the call of the Westminster Church, 
Spokane, Wn. He will leave for his new 
field immediately. Rev. W. R. Newell of the 
Moody Institute will fill his place here for the 
present. Dr. Wallace has been in Chicago 
about four years. He has been a leader in all 
matters connected with the welfare of Engle- 
wood, and at the same time has devoted him- 
self without reserve to the interests of his 
church, which has prospered. He came here 
from Portland, Ore, and will be at home in 


the far West. 


Ministers and War 

At the last meeting Dr. De Long read a 
paper in which he took the ground that the 
business of ministers is to advocate peace in 
all circumstances, that they have sufficient in- 
flaence in this country and in Great Britain to 
prevent war and, therefore, are responsible 
for its existence. In reference to our war in 
the Philippines, the statement was made that 
it would stop the moment ministers demand 
its cessation, and that the same is true of the 
war in South Africa. From the spirit“and 
aim of the paper there was no dissent, but 
with its positions there was not absolute 
agreement. Perhaps ministers do not realize 
the full extent of their power or their re- 
sponsibility, but these are not unlimited. 


The Ciab 

This met Monday night at the Palmer 
House, with between three and four hundred 
present. The speakers were Judge C. C. 
Kohlsaat of the United States District Court 
and Pres. Andrew S, Draper of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The judge emphasized the 
necessity of loyalty to the principles for 
which the fathers stood and the truths which 
they accepted and for which they died. Pres- 
ident Draper traced the history of the Pil- 
grims from their early struggles in Scrooby 
to the time when their principles entered into 
the institutions of our country. If less in- 
clined than some to honor the Paritan, he 
was generous in his appreciation of the Pil- 
grim. The address was a stromag and earnest 
plea for the noblest ideals one can cherish. 
Hon. T. C. MacMillan, clerk of the United 
States Court, was inaugurated president, and 
received from Dr. J. F. Loba, the retiring 
president, a gavel whose handle came from 
the birthplace of Zwingli and whose head, 
made of black walnut taken from the house 
occupied by Col. C. G. Hammond, the first 
president of the club, contained a piece of 
Plymouth Rock. This was suitably inscribed 
on silver furnished by Dr. Loba, who, as a 
native of Switzerland, united in his gift the 
liberty-loving principles of the Swiss re- 
former with the self-sacrificing heroism of 
the Pilgrims, and the noble loyalty to their 
principles of a generous giver to the institu- 
tions which he helped to found here in the 
West in order to propagate and perpetuate 


them. At the next meeting Mr. Capen is ex- 
pected. He can be sure of the heartiest of 
welcomes. FRANKLIN. 





A Porto Rican correspondent of the Stand- 
ard asserts that General Henry, when gov- 
ernor general of the island, issued an order 
placing cemeteries belonging to the municipal- 
ities and supported by public taxation under 
the exclasive control of the Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics. General Henry stated at the 
time that it was a temporary order, but it has 
never been revoked and is still in force. 
This correspondent describes vividly the re- 
cent burial of a Baptist Porto Rican in the 
space reserved for suicides and unbaptized in- 
fants because Bishop Blenk would not permit 
his burial in the municipal cemetery of Rio 














Josiah Quincy, LL. D., then president 
of Harvard University, addressing the 
citizens of Boston, Sept. 17, 1830, the close 
of the second century from the settle 
ment of the city, asked: 

What lessons has New England in every 
period of her history given to the world? 
She has proved that all variety of Christian 
sects may live together in harmony under a 
government which allows equal privileges to 
all, exclusive pre-eminence to none; and that 
human happiness has no perfect security but 
freedom, freedom none but virtue, virtue none 
put knowledge, and neither freedom nor vir- 
tue nor knowledge has any vigor or immortal 
hope except in the principles of the Christian 
faith and in the sanctions of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

Two years later, in 1832, another and 
much younger Bostonian, in his large 
thought of his native city, expressed in 
his will this same interpretation of truth. 
At thirty-three years of age John Lowell, 
Jr., son of Francis Cabot Lowell, Esq., 
arranging to leave America for extended 
travel in the Old World, made a will in 
which he set aside a large portion of his 
ample property to be expended forever 
in the support of free courses of lectures 
in the city of Boston. His plan was 
unique, his instructions few, but im- 
perative. 

A sole trustee he named, who, like his 
successors, must be a descendant of Judge 
John Lowell, this trustee to have the en- 
tire management of the institute, finan- 
cial and intellectual. This is its most 
marked peculiarity, and distinguishes it 
from all other similar endowments. 

When Mr. Lowell was told by his law- 
yer that he could find no one capable of 
carrying out his purpose, he replied: “TI 
know the man,” and immediately ap- 
pointed John Amory Lowell, Esq, his 
cousin, who thoroughly justified the ex- 
pectation of his kinsman. During an ad- 
ministration of more than forty years 
Mr. John Amory Lowell had sole charge 
of the endowment, selected the lecturers 
and the subjects to be treated (as does his 
successor) and managed the finances with 
such skill that the property nearly doubled 
in his hands. 

Upon his retirement his son, Augustus 
Lowell, Esq., was appointed sole trustee, 
and for seventeen years he has adminis- 
tered the work of the institute, establish- 
ing new courses of lectures and enlarg- 
ing those already founded, until now 
there are delivered annually between five 
and six hundred lectures, all under 
Mr. Lowell’s personal management, and 
for which the lecturers receive the lar- 
gest financial remuneration for such serv- 
ice given either at home or abroad. 

John Lowell, Jr., left Boston in 1832, 
never to return, and subsequently estab- 
lished his abode in the ruins of a palace 
at Luxorin Egypt. His health gradually 
failed, and he soon proceeded to complete 
the formal statement of the principles on 
which he wished his trust to be admin- 
istered. 

Mr. Lowell was an earnest Christian 
and a firm believer in the great truths of 
religion, the Scriptures being always the 
companion of his travels. Among the 
few directions which he gave are the fol- 
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The Religious Service of a Great Lecture Foundation 


The Noteworthy Lowell Institute Courses of Sixty Years 


By Hagrietre {nieut Smite 


lowing, regarding the course of religious 
lectures: 


As the most certain and important part of 
true philosophy appears to me to be that 
which shows the eonnection between God’s 
revelations and the knowledge of good and 
evil implanted by him in our nature. I wish 
a course of lectures to be given on natural re- 
ligion, showing its conformity to that of our 
Saviour. 

For the more perfect demonstration of the 
truth of those moral and religious precepts, 
by which alone, as I believe, men can be se- 
cure of happiness in this world and that to 
come, I wish a course of lectures to be deliv- 
ered on the historical and internal evidences of 
Christianity. I wish all disputed points of 
faith and ceremony to be avoided and the at- 
tention of the lecturers to be directed to the 
moral doctrines of the gospel, stating their 
opinion, if they will, but not engaging in con- 
troversy, even on the subject of the penalty 
for disobedience. 

As the prosperity of my native land, New 
England, which is sterile and unproductive, 
must depend hereafter, as it has heretofore 
depended, first, upon the moral qualities and, 
second, on the intelligence of and information 
of its inhabitants, I am desirous of trying to 
contribute towards this second object also; 
and I wish courses of lectures to be estab- 
lished on physics and chemistry, with their 
application to the arts, also on botany, z0él- 
ogy, geology and mineralogy, with their par- 
ticular utility to man. 


These conclusions are evidently in ac- 
cord with Josiah Quincy’s, and they have 
been executed with entire faithfulness 
for over sixty years by each of Mr. Low- 
ell’s sole trustees. 

The first Lowell lectures upon religious 
subjects were given by Rev. John G. Pal- 
frey, D. D., in 1889-40, upon the Evi- 
dences of Christianity. At a later date 
he gave two other courses upon this same 
subject, those delivered in 1841-42 being 
given upon Sunday evenings, in the Odeon. 
They are the only Sabbath lectures ever 
given for the Lowell Institute. 

His later contributions to the litera- 
ture of New England history made for 
Dr. Palfrey a large place in the literary 
world of his day. Rev. James Walker, 
D. D., then president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, delivered, during three years, thirty- 
six lectures on Natural Religion, and was 
followed by Pres. Mark Hopkins, who 
gave forty-eight, while within the next 
eight years Bishop Alonzo Potter deliv- 
ered sixty lectures, in five different 
courses, all upon Natural Religion. Those 
who attended Bishop Potter’s lectures 
recall them as perhaps the moat ext raor- 
dinary of the religious lectures of the in- 
stitute. They were given without manu- 
scripts, at a time when the extempore 
method was a new departure; yet so 
well constructed were they that the ma- 
terial exactly filled the hour, with no 
hint of tautology, every sentence being 
so admirably built that when later he 
tried, from the newspaper reports of them 
—stenographic work being at that time 
almost unknown—to put them into book 
form, his institute audiences declared 
them to be far less satisfactory than his 
spoken word. 

Other noble religious lectures have been 
given by George Blagdon, Francis Bowen, 
Orville Dewey, W. R. Alger, Josiah Par- 
sons Cooke, on Religion and Chemistry, 







Frederic D. Huntington, George E. Ellis’ 
Andrew P. Peabody, John Bascom, whose 
lectures were published under the title of 
Science, Philosophy and Religion, Henry 
Giles, Samuel Eliot, President Chad- 
bourne, William L. Gage, Edward A. Law- 
rence, President Hill, Prof. J. L. Diman, 
one of the most brilliant of all the insti- 
tute’s lecturers, Richard Salter Storrs, 
James Freeman Clarke, Edward Everett 
Hale, Leighton Parks, A. V. G. Allen of 
Harvard, George Hodger, William J. 
Tucker, E. Winchester Donald and Henry 
Drummond, whose lectures were pub- 
lished under the title of The Ascent of 
Man. 

No recent courses have proved more 
popular than Professor Drummond’s, the 
last six being repeated. Since his lectures 
in 1893 have come those of George Freder- 
ick Wright, William Everett, Philip S. 
Moxom, Dr. De Normandie, Canon 
Cheyne and Alexander McKenzie. 

This is truly an imposing list, and an 
eloquent testimonial to the faithfulness 
with which the founder’s will has been 
executed, the trustees evidently believing 
that Mr. Lowell desired courses of reli- 
gious lectures to bo annually delivered. 

Of late Boston has been enjoying two 
courses of religious lectures—one by Rev. 
George C. Lorimer, LL. D. His general 
topic was Christianity in the Nineteenth 
Century. The lectures were on broad 
theological lines, catholic and impartial 
in spirit and represented a vast amount 
of research. They were admirably de- 
livered and intensely interesting. The 
topics of the individual lectures were: 
The Christian Faith in the Twilight of 
Two Centuries (the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth), The Human Element in the 
Progress of a Divine Religion, The Re- 
naissance of Mediwval Roman Catholi- 
cism, The New Prophetism in the Devel- 
opment of Modern Literature, The So- 
cial Awakening of the Christian Church, 
The Bearing of Recent Research on the 
Inspiration of Holy Writ, The Emanct- 
pation and Transformation of Evangeli- 
cal Theology, The Failures of Modern 
Substitutes for the Ancient Faith, The 
Movement to Restore Primitive Chris- 
tian Union, The Attempted Reconcilia- 
tion of the World’s Ethnic Religions, 
The Influence of Christianity on a Hun- 
dred Years of History, The Religious 
Message of the Nineteenth Century to 
the Twentieth. , 

The other course just given was by 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., upon The 
Old Testament, his twelve lectures being 
in this order: The Unique Literature of a 
Unique People, Prehistoric Legends Re- 
written, The Development of Hebrew 
Civil Law, The Development of Hebrew 
Canon Law, The Two Hebrew Histories, 
Hebrew Fiction, An Epic of the Inner 
Life, The Hebrew Hymnal, A School 
of Ethical Culture, Preachers of Right- 
eousness, Preachers of Redemption, The 
Message of Israel. 

Dr. Abbott has lectured to audiences 
which entirely filled Huntington Hall. 
The interest deepened with each lecture. 
He speaks without manuscript bat with 
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evident certitude from the view point of 
the literary and scientific student. Al- 
though many in his audiences who are 
conservative theologically could not rec- 
ognize themselves in some of the classifi. 
cations in which he placed them, they 
could not but admit that they had lis- 
tened to a warm-hearted, reverent mes- 
sage, and that each lecture has been re- 
markable for its condensation, clearness, 
close discriminations and courtesy to all 
phases of the truth. These lectures will 
be published soon by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. under the title, The Life and Litera- 
ture of the Ancient Hebrews. Dr. Lori- 
mer’s lectures will also appear in book 
form in the early autumn from the press 
of the Appleton Company. 

When one realizes that as long as time 
lasts these Lowell Institute lectures are 
secured to Boston, and that already there 
have been delivered 4546, and that 840 
of them (more than one-sixth of the en- 
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Rejoicing at Whitman College 


The Whitman Memorial Building, of 
which a picture is given herewith, is 
presented to the college by Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons in token of his admiration for 
Dr. and Mrs. Marcus Whitman. It is 
a beautiful building of cream-colored 
pressed brick and gray stone, admirably 
adapted for administration purposes. In 
it are fourteen recitation-rooms, labora- 
tories for biology, physics, chemistry and 


geology, offices for administration, a fine 


library and reading-room, which will be 
equipped for 10,000 volumes, and a chapel 
on the second floor seating 700. The 
building is 172 feet long by 70 feet deep, 
lighted with gas and electricity and 
heated by steam. There is no better 
building to be found in the Northwest. 
Its cost furnished is $50,000. 

Billings Hall, the dormitory for young 
men, is of the same materials as the 





tire number) have been upon 
religious truths, prepared by 
the best minds of the age and 
representing the highest at- 
tainments in the various 
departments of research— 
many of these lectures later 
appearing in book form—we 
are led to exclaim with 
Eiward Everett: “The few 
sentences penned with a 
tired hand by John Lowell, 
Jr., on the top of a palace of 
the Pharaohs will do more 
for human improvement 
than was done by all of that 
gloomy dynasty. Let the 
foundation of Mr. Lowell’s stand upon 
the principles prescribed by him, let the 
fidelity with which it is now administered 
continue to direct it, and no language is 
emphatic enough to do it full justice. It 
will be from generation to generation a 
perennial source of sound science, of use- 
ful knowledge, of truth in its most im- 
portant associations with the destiny of 
man; and these, since they belong to the 
empire of the mind, are blessings which 
can never die.” 








Religious Sentiment on Taxing 
Porto Rican Imports 


We think, as President McKinley stated in 
his message to Congress, that “our plain duty 
is to abolish all customs tariffs between the 
United State and Porto Rico and give her 
prodacts free access to our markets.” We 
think this is good statesmanship from a purely 
commercial point of view; we think this coun- 
try will be all the richer for it; but of one 
thing we are sure—honor bids it and Christian 
charity demands it. We believe that it needs 
only that the Christian conscience of the 
country should speak out on this matter to 
secure a justice seasoned with mercy for our 
new possession, our new trust before the na- 
tion’s God, and we believe the Christian con- 
science will speak plainly if the facts are 
plainly stated.—The Churchman. 


In advance we venture to express the hope 
that the Republican measure, laying tariff 
restrictions upon trade between the United 
States and Porto Rico, may be defeated. We 
believe that the President was right when he 
said, in his message to Congress last Decem- 
ber, “Our plain duty is to abolish all customs 
tariffs between the United States and Porto 
Rico and give her products free access to our 
markets.’’—Central Christian Advocate. 
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Excellent music was furnished by the 
Conservatory of Music. The opening of 
this building marks a new era in the de- 
velopment of the college. 





Christ Healing the Sick * 


REMBRANDT’S HUNDRED GUILDER PRINT 
BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


A motley crowd is gathering in a large 
open space near a gate. Many of the 
people are poor and miserable, some are 
wasted with disease, and others are old 
andinfirm. A few have been brought on 
sick beds. With one accord they turn for 
help to One who stands on a slight eleva- 
tion in their midst, resting an arm upon 
a stone pillar. 

He is a plain man of singularly gentle 
mien. His clothing distinguishes him 
from others by its slight peculiarity. It 
is a long tunic falling to the ground in 
straight, scant folds. His hair grows in 
long curls, yhich fall about his shoulders. 
A great phosphorescent star plays about 
his head. 

On his right are some elderly men en- 
gaged in a discussion among themselves, 
while two or three more at his elbow seem 
to regard him with curiosity and interest. 
The space in front of him is clearer, and 
in this space a young woman is stepping 
up towards him bringing a babe in her 
arms. She advances somewhat timidly, 
but looking down into the child’s face. 
Plainly it is for the babe, not for herself, 
that she comes, whatever her plea may 
be. Just behind her another mother 

waits her turn with a little 








BILLINGS HALL 
Whitman Memorial. The two end tow- 
ers shown in the cut were left off in 
building. In its lower hall a large marble 
tablet bears this inscription: ‘‘A tribute 
from many friends of Whitman College, 
and a memorial to Parmly and Ebrick, 
sons of Frederick Billings, New York city, 
1899.” It is a thoroughly well-equipped 
and modern dormitory, with accommoda- 
tions for about sixty youngmen. A large 
dining-room is on the first floor, where 
excellent board is furnished at cost, 
which at present is $2.50 per week. A 
student can have a furnished room, heat 
and light and his board in this building 
for about $13 a month. 

The anniversary of the birth and death 
of Cushing Eells, the founder of the col- 
lege, is always celebrated as Founder’s 
Day, Feb. 16. This year it was especially 
commemorated by the first public services 
in the magnificent chapel of the Whit- 
man Memorial Building, thrown open to 
the public for the first time. - Addresses 
were given by representatives. of’: the 
trustees, faculty, alumni and students. 





toddler, who tugs at her hand 
in his eagerness to go for- 
ward. A handsome carly- 
haired youth, seated at one 
side, looks on to see what 
will happen. 

The great Physician has 
a gentle expression of wel- 
come on his face. It is not 
really a smile; indeed, there 
is a good deal of sadness in 
his looks, as if the sorrows 
of all these people were 

pa: weighing heavily on his 
sersey heart. Yet this quality of 
sympathy is just what makes 
the face so winning. The people under- 
stand that he feels their troubles. There 
is a magnetic quality in his presence. 

The crowd is quiet and orderly. They 
do not press upon each other or upon the 
Physician. They wait his time with the 
pathetic patience of the poor. One old 
creature clasps two skinny hands in 
prayer, looking imploringly into his face 
as he speaks to the mother with the babe. 








This is Rembrandt’s famous Hundred 
Guilder Print, so calied because this was 
the price set upon it by the artist himself 
when exchanging it for some engravings 
of Mare Antonio. A hundred guilders 
represent about eight guineas of English 
money today, which, translated int> our 
own currency, would be forty odd dollars. 
How greatly its value increases with the 
passing years we may judge from the 
price paid for an impression sold in Lon- 
don in 1893, This was £17,500, or between 


eight and nine thousand dullars. _. 


“6 THe thita article in the'séries The Lite of Christ 
in Great Works of Art. . 
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Our illustration is a reproduction of an 
original etching in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. It will be understood that an 
“original ” etching is a print made direct 
from the copper plate etched by the mas- 
ter’s hand. Such impressions are now 
very precious and are carefully preserved 
in the great libraries and museums of the 
world, as well as in the collections of a 
few rich connoisseurs. The artistic qual- 
ities of the Hundred Guilder Print are 
above praise. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that it is the greatest etching of the 
world’s greatest etcher. Compositional 
harmony and magnificent effects of light 
and shadow are here exemplified in the 
highest degree. 

Rembrandt’s point of view was that of 
a Dutchman of the seventeenth century, 
who understood and cared little about the 
historic setting of she-life of Christ. To 
him it was sufficient to know that Christ 
was & poor man among poor men and that 
he was “touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.’ He conceived of him as 
moving through the streets of Amsterdam 
among the poor of that great city. Surely 
this must have brought the Great Physi- 
cian near to the hearts of the Dutch people. 





The Personal Christian Life 
II. 
BY REV. FLOYD W. TOMKINS 

What Is Meant by the Spiritual Life? 

It is the life in which God is supreme, 
the constant thought, the unfailing guide. 
When Nicodemus came to Jesus he be- 
gap, with his poor Pharisaic ideas, to 
boast of the outward, the material. But 
Christ stopped him with the assertion 
that a new birth, a birth into the spiritual 
life, was necessary before any one could 
understand the truth. The mere life of 
duty, of keeping laws and obeying rules, 
is not enough; a machine can be made to 
do that. It is a question of the heart, of 
real devotion to the highest and best 
thought and action; only as a man loves 
God can he really serve him. Morality is 
not satisfactory to God. Jesus Christ 
taught that the Pharisee, who was mor- 
ally perfect, and the rich young man, 
who was a strict follower of the Com- 
mandments, fell far below the poor, sin- 
ful publican who felt his need of God, or 
the poor fallen woman who loved much 
because forgiven much. To be spiritual 
is to live in conscious nearness to God. 
The spiritual man obeys the moral law, 
he goes to church and worships, he does 
his duty, but these are results; he does 
them because he loves God. They are 
not his religion, but they are the natural 
fruits of his religion. We need to learn 
this lesson, So many men think they are 
religious because they are honest. They 
cannot seem to see that there is no soul 
in honesty unless it is the result of love. 
If a man is honest because “honesty is 
the best policy,” I would not trust him 
with my pocket-book. If he is honest be- 
cause he cannot bear to do what the God 
be loves asks him not to do, then I can 
trust him with everything. This is a 


large subject, but its root lies herein that 
a new life, a spiritual life, is necessary if 
& man would enter the kingdom. af 
What Is Meant by Meditation? 
Meditation is silent thought about real 
things. It has several parte—self-exam- 
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ination, which is a study of one’s self, 
one’s motives, one’s failures or successes; 
contemplation, which is a study of the 
works of God or of God himself; adora- 
tion, which is an expression of praise and 
love; supplication, which is the cry of 
the heart to God. In the “quiet hour,” 
which, thank God, has become so frequent 
a blessing in our churches and conven- 
tions, we have the idea of meditation es- 
‘pecially emphasized; it is the public ex- 
pression of the private experience. Ab, 
these moments of quiet with God, when 
the world is shut out, when we are alone, 
when, like the disciples on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, we see only Jesus with 
ourselves; how blessed they are! Some- 
times we take a verse of God's Bible and 
study it: “The Lord is my Shepherd.” 
(1) Self-examination: Have I behaved as 
the Shepherd would have me? Have I 
followed him, looked up to him, kept 
near to him? (2) Contemplation: What 
a wonderful Shepherd he is—so patient, 
so loving, so watchful, so kind! (8) Ad- 
oration: O, thou great Shepherd, [ love 
thee! Blessed art thou, the joy, the com- 
fort of my life! (4) Supplication: Ab, 
dear Lord, be my Shepherd indeed. Iam 
so weak, so feeble, so heedless. Lead me 
and take care of me. Sometimes I take 
God’s attributes—his love, his power, his 
wisdom, his endurance—and meditate 
uponthese. Sometimes, like the Psalmist 
[Psalm 8], I meditate upon God’s works 
—the sky, the stars, the mountains, the 
sea, the trees and flowers. But however 
I meditate, I must realize that it is the 
most helpful thing for a Christian to do, 
as necessary as prayer or Bible reading, 
for it brings me very near to God and 
leads me to open my heart to him. 


The Women Rendezvous in 
Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITILESEY 


February, whose closing day this year 
marks the end of the social season, brings 
to Washington the Woman’s Suffrage 
Convention and the Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Thus we have.added to the rush of soci- 
ety events multiplied teas and recep- 
tions in honor of visiting delegates, and 
patriotic feelings, always kindled by the 
recurring birthdays of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington, are fanned by the speeches of the 
women who want to vote, and of those 
who. glory in the deeds of their revolu- 
tionary ancestors to the remotest branch. 
Miss Anthony was the drawing power 
that made the sessions of this suffrage 
convention unique. It was understood 
that with the “attainment of her major- 
ity at eighty”. she would retire as the 
president. Women came thousands of 
miles to do her honor, and not one-half 
of the number who were eager to see and 
hear her could get inside the church. 

Many papers and addresses on different 
subjects were given by able women. The 
cleansing of city streets, the beautifying 
of country roadsides, woman’s work in 
philanthropy and in war, her position 
in the law and in the ministry were 
ably treated by Miss Paul of Chicago, 
Mrs. Todd of Amherst, Miss Barrows of 
Boston, Mrs. Blatch of England, ete. 
But the familiar figure of Miss Anthony; 
still alert and erect clothed in rich but 
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over her shoulders, was the center of all 
the suffrage gatherings, and her strong 
voice, revealing the common sense, the 
quaint humor, the determination of her 
character, was the soul of every session. 
In the most arbitrary way she slashed 
through more than one confused debate 
with such remarks as, “Come, girls, you’ve 
talked enough; we’ll take the vote.”’ The 
author of a dull paper was liable to have 
het dress gently pulled, or a kind old face 
peered over her shoulder, and flashed an 
encouraging smile to the audience with 
the remark, “‘She’s most through, friends.” 
Often an affectionate hand was laid on 
the plump shoulder of Rev. Anna Shaw, 
whom she calls her “right bower.” 

Middle-aged men, already tired of the 
world of shams, watched Miss Anthony 
with misty eyes, for she reminded them 
of the wise and sincere grandmothers and 
aunts of their New England childhood. 
She is one of the few links joining the 
present to that band of noble souls who 
consecrated their lives to freedom long 
before the Civil War. The celebration of 
her birthday, the day after the convention 
closed, was a tremendous demonstration. 
In it scarcely a body of organized women 
in this or other countries was unrepre- 
sented. The day closed in a blaze of 
glory by a reception at the Corcoran Art 
Gallery. The heroine of it all bore the 
strain remarkably. She is highly pleased 
with the choice of Mrs. Catt as her suc- 
cessor, and says that she herself is good 
for another decade of work which she 
proposes to devote to raising a fund to 
endow the cause of woman suffrage. 

This convention was thus a tribute to 
the integrity and singleness of purpose of 
the woman, Susan B. Anthony, quite as 


_ much as to the cause in which she has 


been a conspicuous leader for half a cen- 
tury. With her associates she went be- 
fore the congressional committees for 
the thirty.third time, and found some- 
thing new—another company of equally 
earnest women, remonstrants, who say 
that they represent the very large major- 
ity of women who do not want the ballot. 

The daughters ask nothing of Congress 
but a site upon which to erect a building 
to hold their meetings and their relics. 
As the organization is rapidly increasing, 
and now sends 1,500 delegates to its an- 
nual congress, the Continental Hall will 
have to be.a large one. This was an off 
year with respect to the election of offi- 
cers, and the rows of empty seats in the 
Grand Opera House showed that the dele- 
gates were sight-seeing or visiting, but 
enough were faithful to get badly mixed 
in their parliamentary tactics. 

General Gordon gave his famous lecture, 
The Last Days of the Confederacy, at the 
First Congregational Church on Lincoln’s 
birthday. It is impossible to give any 
idea of the effect of the flery eloquence 
and popular oratory of this famous South- 
ern soldier on such a theme, in such a 
place and upon such aday. His tributes 
to Lee and Stonewall Jackson, to Gen- 
eral Hooker and General Grant ‘were 
equally fervid, and the applause at the 
mention of each name was great. We, 
sons and daughters of Union soldiers, 
went home and tried to imagine the prob- 
ability of an English audience in London 
a generation hence crowding a church to 
hear General Cronje eulogizing Oom Paul 


severely plain black, with her red shawl “Kruger and Roberts in the same breath. 
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An Indian Industrial School Maintained by Our Missionaries 


Its Value as a Famine Relief Agency 


By Rev. JAmes SMITH, MARATHI MISSION 


One of the problems that missionaries in 
India have always before them is employ- 
ment for native Christians. When famine 
comes on the question is one of infinite diff. 
culty. There is not only the enormous num. 
ber of persons claiming assistance, but the 
problem is what to give them to do. The 
Indian government rule to give relief gratui- 
tously to none but those unable to work has 
been abundantly proved to be more humane 
than indiscriminate relief to all claimants. 

One of the “famine relief works” of the 
famine of 1896-97 is the Sir D. M. Petit 
School of Industrial Arts at Ahmednagar, 
named after a Parsi baronet of Bombay, who 
contributed 10,000 rupees, or about $5,000, 
towards the cost. This school, illustrations 
of which are here presented, was opened by 
the director of public instruction, Hon. E, 
Giles, M.A., who said in the course of his 
speech on the occasion that “he could not 
imagine a school conducted upon sounder 
principles. It was a school in which the 
finished product was the boys—and the train- 
ing of these boys of hand and eye and mind 
was kept steadily in view—a school con- 
ducted in accordance with the best methods 
pursued in Europe and America,” etc. 

The industries taught are three: (1) wood- 
work, including wood carving; (2) hammered 
metal work, or repoussé work; (3) Oriental 
rugs. At the close of last year there were 
130 pupils in the school, of whom 100 were 
Christians. In the first year of the existence 
of the school 100 pupils have gone out to earn 
their living with the knowledge of an indus- 
try that will insure them and their families 
against famine and even poverty. Without, 
this school at least ninety out of the 100 
would today be dependent upon charity for 
their food. The same may be said of over 
100 of those now in the school. In fact, it is 
for such pupils that the school was built, and 
it is doing its work better than anticipated. 

A few months ago about one hundred pas- 
tors and teachers were shown over the work- 
shops and told the plans of the principal for 
the future. They thought it necessary before 
they left to express their appreciation of what 
was being done for their children and pressed 
forward the senior pastor to act as spokes- 
man. He began his speech with, “ Well, sir, 
you are making it very difficalt for us Chris- 
tians to beg after this.” 

I have had a share in the founding of the 
school, but the work is now in the care of 
Rev. H. Fairbank. Readers of The Congrega- 
tionalist will remember the district of Wadale, 
where he and his father have labored for so 
many years with such success that there are 
now thousands of Christians who have ac- 
cepted Christ, but being all agriculturists are 
now with their families starving, owing to the 
utter failure of the rains. Hundreds of their 
children must die unless supported by charity. 
The government is doing marvels, and wil! 
keep steadily at work relieving distress as 
long as it laste, but cannot do everything. 

Mr. Fairbank could in a year teach 200 pu- 
pils so that they would never know what 
want is again whether rain falls or not. Ap 
English compavy, the Indian Missions Indus- 
tries Limited, have opened a factory at Ah- 
mednagar and will employ thousands of 
trained hands. In January of the present 
year they were employing 183 of our trained 
boys and girls. They are pressing us for more 
hands and we are doing our best to supply the 
demand, but the famine paralyzes us. The 
eost of living is three times as high as in ordi- 
nary times, and parents are unable to support 
themselves, much less send their children 
away from home to school. We want to atil- 
ize the school to its utmost capacity and need 
$20 each for 200 boys. 
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The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund 






Daring the last week enough mioney was received to feed for the week almost 7,500 persons. Rev. E. S. Hume, acknowledging 
from Bombay the first installment, under date of Jan. 25, writes: ‘‘We knew that the famine would be sore, but the present distress 
far exceeds what even the most experienced anticipated a month ago.’”’ Tbe month that has since passed has made the situation far 
more appalling. Many millions of people are dying of starvation. It is certain that multitudes in this country who have done nothing 
thus far for these suffering human beings would do something if they knew the need. If those who have done what they could them- 
selves will ask their neighbors to help, they may often duplicate what they have already done to save lives. One comfort is drawn 
from the situation by the missionaries. Mr. Hume says: “ We Christians are finding in these calamities such opportunities as we have 
never known before, and are praying that multitudes may be turned unto the Lord.” Send all contributions to Mr.'F. H. Wiggin, 
treasurer of the American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, marking them “For The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fand.” 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB 23 


Mrs. B. F. Hamilton as leader read a lesson 
from the parables in Matt. 13, emphasizing 
growth as the law of life and, in spite of eager- 
ness for results, the need of patient work 
along familiar lines according to the natural 
law of development. 

In connection with special prayer for the 
Bible women in the Marathi mission, Miss 
Child gave an account of her visit from the 
Bible women of Wadale at Ahmednagar. 
Since she was unable to go to them they came 
to her, two walking thirty miles, one coming 
in a cart and one on horseback, and when 





they met, not understanding each other’s lan- 
gaage, they could only smile back and forth 
cr converse through another, yet these women 
seemed to consider themselves well paid for 


their trouble. 


Miss Atkinson gave a message from Miss 
Stone of Salonica, “‘ Look out for good news 
from Macedonia, for many are beginning to 


turn to the Lord.” 


Miss Lamson gave an interesting account of 
the recent rally of young women’s societies of 
Suffolk Branch at Union Church, where 


Thayer and an interesting address entitled 
My Sister in Japan, by Dr. Edward Abbott of 
Cambridge, who within the last year has en- 
joyed an exceptional opportunity of observ- 


ing missionaries and their work in Japan. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer filled the last 
minutes of the hour with a few telling words 
concerning the missionary interest among col- 


lege women and the education which daily 


nearly every organization was represented. 


A valuable paper upon A Study in Proportion 
was given by Mrs. H. P. Towle, an admirable 
review, of Pilkenton of Uganda, by Miss 





events in these thrilling times are giving, con- 
necting current topics of the daily press with 
foreign missionary activities. 





The man who has mastered the epistle of 
James has reached the summer of the soul.— 
George Matheson. 
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New Equipment for the French-American College 


BY PRES. 


Herewith is presented a picture of the new 
hall for women jast completéa@ and dedicated 
by the French-Atherican @oHege ‘at Spring- 
field. It is a dopmitory and.more. Thus far 
the young women .haye been sro wded into a 
small building, originally a farmhouse, three 
fn a room. In the new hall there are thirty- 
four rooms in the two upper stories. In the 
unfinished attid there is room for twelve de- 
lightful apartments. 

Until now facilities for domestic work have 
been sadly lacking. We have had only an or- 
dinary farmer’s kitcben in which to do the 
work for eighty people. Now we have en- 
larged rooms with modern conveniences. We 
have had a dining-room sufficient for fifty, 
and have crowded into it eighty. At the left 
of the front door of the buiiding as seen in 
the picture is a dining room for 150 or more. 
In the rear is a two-story ell containing the 
kitchen, and in the upper story are reoms for 


8. H. LEE 
woman, a converted Catholic, gave him a dol- 


lar for the foundation of the woman’#@epart» 


ment. She was a reporter, earning her oen 
living. Mr. Amaron told this incident before 
a Springfield audience later, and amother 
woman, with the suggestive name of O’Reilly, 
gave him a dollar for the same purpese. The 
effective business of raising the money, how. 
ever, took its start when a woman in Spring- 
field pledged a thousand dollars to be paid 
when nineteen other thousands had been se- 
cured. The funds were mainly raised in 1892 
and 1893, but the panic coming made it unwise 
to proceed in the bui’ding. The delay, how- 
ever, was not altogether a misfortune. It has 
given an opportunity to develop our students 
more satisfactorily than if our numbers had 
been larger, and especially to start effectively 
the woman’s department, which is the more 
difficult task, for the reason that the peoples 
we deal with, French and Italians and others, 
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contrary, the close mingling of the races to. 
gether who are by history prejudiced against 
each other under the dominating influence of 
a facujty of Americans rapidly abates race 
feeling and gives under explicit instruction a 
rapid initiaticn into American ideals. 

The financial responsibilities of the institu. 
tion this year are exceptionally heavy. The 
crdinary current expenser, $13,500, are in- 
creased by the use of the new building, which 
still calls fer $5,000. We are obliged to buy a 
piece of land, which has always been used as 
a part of our campus and is indispensable to 
our fature, for about $11,000. We therefore 
must raise in all not less than $37,000. We 
have already secured more money at this 
point in our fiscal year than any year before, 
and we hope that our friends will make it 
sure that by the first of next June, when our 
year ends, we shall be free from debt. 

The obligations of Christian patriotism to 
evangelize and Americaniza that majority of 
our population which is born of foreign par- 
ents is becoming clearer every day to the gen- 
eral public. Itis plain thet to discharge these 

obligations a body of lead- 
ers, ministers, teachers, 











THE NEW WOMAN’S BUILDING AT THE FRENCH AMERICAN COLLEGE 


teaching domestic science, cooking, sewing, 
etc. 

At the right of the front door is a chapel 
seating 250 people. The withdrawal of the 
young women from the cottage leaves the 
rooms there for young men, who hitherto 
have been stoweil away in the attic of Owen 
Street Hall. The vacating of the old dining- 
room enables us to make it our printing office, 
thus leaving Gymnasium Hall, and affording 
opportunities for more boys and more recita- 
tion-rooms, so that this new building affords 
opportunity for enlarged attendance of young 
men and boys as well as girls and better facil. 
ties for all their varied purposes. 

The building is of brick, trimmed with free 
stone. The contract for it was made for the 
price of $25,000, but not until that amount was 
secured. That did not include, however, heat- 
ing, plumbing and lighting fixtures, for which 
about $5,000 is still needed. The money con- 
tributed has been exclusively by women. Dif- 
ferent ladies and ladies’ societies are contrib- 
uting to the furnishing, $35 equipping a 
student’s room and $50 a teacher’s. The re- 
#ponses to the appeals for furnishings have 
been gratifying, and only five rooms remain 
to be provided for. 

It was several years ago when Rev. C. E. 
Amaron, speaking for the college in Boston, 
dropped the remark that some tiie it was 
hoped that we should have a woman’s depart- 
ment, that at the close of his address a 


have an unworthy idea of woman and her re- 
sponsibilities and of her need of education. 

The school is in a more promising condition 
than ever. Of the eighty-one pupils seventy- 
one are Protestant, seven are Catholics and 
three of the Gregorian Church. Those who 
come as Romanists, as a rule, soon become 
Protestant, less by any explicit efforts to with- 
draw them from the Roman Church than by 
the teaching of the New Testament and the 
manifestation of a New Testament life. The 
religious tone of the institution is high. We 
have had during the past term no case of dis- 
cipline, nothing more being called for than 
kindly reminders and exhortations. 

The students are of eleven different races. 
Of the French thirty-two are Canadians, three 
continental, four Swiss; there are fifteen 
Italians, twelve Armenians, five Greeks, four 
Yankees, one Englishman, one Syrian, one 
Japanese, one Porto Rican, the latter coming 
under the auspices of the Cuban Education 
Association, of which Gen. Joseph Wheeler is 
president. The average age of students is 
eighteen and a quarter years. Sixteen are in 
the eollege proper, of whom one is a young 
woman, a Sophomore. The institution faces 
not only Quebec, but all southern Earope. 
All these peoples are affiliated through a com- 
mon ecclesiastical and political régime and 
ideals. It is sometimes thought that the 
segregation of these youth by them:elves 
may delay their Americanization. Oa the 


men and women in every 
walk of life, leaders every- 
where numerous and 
strong, must be raised up 
from out of these peoples 
of different lands. It is 
only thus that they can 
be assimilated and in- 
corporated into our life, 
and become, instead of a 
burden, an accession of 
strength. P 





Taxing Colleges 


President Seelye of 
Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, in‘rebuttal of the plea 
of the officials of that city 
and other educational cen- 
ters, who are claiming that 
educational institutions in 
the state should be taxed, 
claims that the presence 
of Smith College in North- 
ampton has increased the 
value of the land adjacent 
to the college more than 
the value of the land ex- 
empted; that the faculty 
pay a larger amount on 
their personal property than the city ever re 
ceived from the real estate owned by the col- 
lege; that the greater part of the funds given 
to the college have come from non-residents ; 
that the greater part of the funds of the college 
are invested in state stock, for which the city 
receives the same taxes as if these stocks were 
held by private persons; that more than $500,- 
000 has been paid in wages to Northampton 
workmen who have erected the college build- 
ings; that most of the college supplies are 
purchased in the city; that the college occa- 
sions vary little additional municipal expense; 
that it pays it: sewer tax and water tax like 
other property owners, and that the citizens 
of Northampton have free access to its art 
galleries, museums, library, lectures and ac- 
ademic gatherings. What President Seelye 
says of Smith and Northampton is practically 
trae of all other educational institutions and 
towns in which they are. Legislators who 
plan to tax colleges should take these facts 
into consideration before p: oceeding. 





Trust Him implicitly, submit to Him cheer- 
fully and you will find that all shall be well, 
that more grace will be given you, that the 
heavier the trial the larger will be the blessed 
measure of the strength. The Shepherd is 
leading you in the right way to his own 
blessed foid. Leave % all to him.—Alezander 
McKenzie. 
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THE HOME 





A Lenten Prayer 


Thou who didst make and knowest whereof we are 
made, 
Oh bear in mind our dust and nothingness, 
Our wordless, tearless dumbness of distress ; 
Bear thou in mind the burden thou hast laid 
Upon us and our feebleness unstayed 
Except thou stay us; for the long, long race 
Which stretches far and far before our face 
Thou knowest—remember thou whereof we are 


made. 
If making makes us thine, then thine we are ; 
And if redemption, we are twice thine own; 
If once thou didst eome down from heaven afar 
To seek us and to find us, how not save? 
Comfort us, save us, leave us not alone, 
Thou who didst die our death and fill our grave! 
—C. G. Rossetti. 





A Friend to All Humanity * 
THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS 
BY O. M. E. ROWE 


Tom Ingoldsby, in his ballad of the 
coronation of Queen Victoria, describes 
among the guests the “faymale heiress, 
Miss Anjaley Coutts.” Since this grand 
ceremonial in Westminster Abbey few 
great occasions have missed the gentle 
presence of Angela Georgina Coutts, 
known throughout the world as Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. She has passed her 
eighty-fifth birthday, but is still project- 
ing humanitarian endeavors and looks 
back upon a life of unusual activity and 
rare achievement. She is theonly woman 
on whom Queen Victoria has bestowed 
the peerage as a mark of personal merit, 
and probably no other woman in Eng- 
land, save the Queen, has won such popu- 
lar love and gratitude. 

Lady Coutts came of good stock, being 
the youngest daughter of Sir Francis 
Burdett, influential in the politics of his 
day. Her mother was daughter and heir 
of Thomas Coutts, the famous Scotch 
banker of the Strand. Late in life he 
married a beautiful actress, to whom he 
bequeathed his vast property. She after- 
wards became the Duchess of St. Albans, 
and her sense of justice constrained her 
to leave all the Coutts inheritance to 
Angela, the only unmarried daughter of 
Sir Francis, whom this act suddenly 
made, at twenty-three years of age, the 
richest woman in England. It was in 
that same year that the Queen came to 
the throne, and the eyes of all England 
were expectantly fixed on the two young 
women, each facing heavy responsibil- 
ities—the one of wealth, the other of 
power. And stil], more than sixty years 
later, these two are the most illustrious 
figures among English women. “After 
my mother,” the Prince of Wales once 
said, “the most remarkable woman in 
England is the Baroness Burdett-Coutts.” 

Her London home, the somber mansion 
at No. 1 Stratton Street, overlooking 
Piccadilly, became a social center long 
before she received a coronet and a patent 
of nobility. The poet, Tom Moore, nar- 
rates, in his Diary that he saw her in a 
splendid costume at a stately court func- 
tion. Calling the next day, he found her 
preparing the jewels for the safety vaults, 
and, as he expressed an interest in them, 
she allowed him to inspect the glittering 

tiara, which formerly graced the ill-fated 
Marie Antoinette. When he asked her— 


* The. second in a series on Notable Women in 
Social Service. 
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poets are favored mortals—the value of 
the jewel casket, she said, quietly, “I 
suppose about £100,000.” 

She is described as slender and delicate- 
looking, with refined features and in re- 
pose a pensive expression. Her face 
lights up in conversation and reflects her 
playful humor. Although she has strong 
convictions, she is never censorious or sar- 
castic, but always tolerant, smiling with 
exquisite tact when some young person of- 
fera a good story which she heard half a 
century before. She has occasionally 
spoken in public, and Mrs. George Augus- 
tus Sala describes “her well-turned sen- 
tences, full of right: and gentle feeling, full 
of the womanly sagacity always so promi- 
nent in her life work, spoken in a ealm, 
equable tone, very melodious and quite 
audible.” 

The home of the Baroness is filled with 
rare and costly treasures and on the walls 
are several generations of family por- 
traits. She has proved herself a generous 
and sympathetic patron to many a great 
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artist before he became famous, tokens 
of which are her collection of paintings 
and proofs, now of great value. But the 
best ornaments of a house are the friends 
it gathers, and her spacious yellow draw- 
ing-room has welcomed, for nearly three- 
score years, those eminent in every line 
of achievement. She is delighted to give 
socia] prestige to rising men of letters. 
She early recognized the genius of Charles 
Dickens and often consulted him about 
her many benefactions. Statesmen, 
judges, diplomats, soldiers, divines, as 
well as princes and nobles, share her un- 
stinted hospitality. 

Crabbe Robinson describes a party at 
her house in 1842. ‘“‘There were 250 of 
the haut ton. I had acquaintances to talk 
with—Wordsworth, Otway, Cave and 
Milnes. The great singers of the day, 
Lablache, Periani, etc., performed.” But 
the evening closed sadly with news of the 
death of Dr. Arnold. Again he speaks of 
dining with her and meeting the Duke of 
Wellington and Bunsen and of being in- 
vited to see paintings by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Raphael and Veronese, which she 
had just purchased. 

The pleasures of society, however, could 
never satisfy the woman endowed with 
keen perceptions, strong common sense, a 
love of justice and hatred of cruelty and 
wrong. She early began the benevolence 
that has made her famous. No woman, 
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not even a queen, has done so much 
for the Established Church. She spent 
£500,000 in endowing bishoprics in the 
colonies, built and endowed St. Stephen’s 
Church, Westminster, with its parsonage 
and threa schools, and gave £6,000 to re- 
build St. Stephen’s Church at Carlisle. 

London is dotted with marks of her gen- 
erous helpfulness. Among the wretched 
at Spitalfields are her free sewing schools 
and an organization for training house- 
maids and supplying them with suitable 
outfits. AtShepherd’s Bush is her shelter 
for fallen women, one-half of whom are 
restored to honest lives. In the Chelsea 
suburb of Whitelands she offers £50 in an- 
nual prizes for the best compositions on 
household economy. At Bethnal Green, 
in what is known as “Nova Scotia,” she 
bought the reokerier, stained with filth, 
vice and crime, pulled them down and 
built Columbia Square, giving to 300 fam- 
ilies, for low rentals, separate homes, 
with baths and domestic conveniences, 
Still further to encourage decency and 
right living, she expended £200,000 in 
erecting Columbia Market to supply these 
small wage-earners with good meat, fish 
and vegetables. 

Hundreds of homeless lads were 
equipped for the royal navy by this no- 
ble woman’s generosity. The frozen-out 
tanners of Bermondsey found their first 
friend in her, as also did the indigent and 
workless weavers of the East End.. Ina 
time of destitution she undertook the ad- 
miralty contract for supplying the British 
navy with shirts, paying good wages to 
the suffering needlewomen of Bethnal 
Green, teaching sewing to the young 
girls, and thus saving hundreds from 
starvation. 

To protect the girls who sell flowers in 
London thoroughfares she organized them 
into a brigade with fixed stations assigned 
to each under police protection. She 
made it “the fashion” to patronize these 
flowerstands. To provide the girls with 
wage-earning in the winter she opened a 
large artificial flower factory and attached 
to it a home where the flower-makers are 
taught housewifery. Over 800 girls have 
passed through this factory and ninety- 
five per cent. of them remain honest, self- 
respecting wage-earners. 

Distinctions of race, country and creed 
never limit the work of Lady Burdett- 
Coutts—to know a need is to relieve it. 
To the starving fishermen at Cape Clear 
she sent not only food and clothes, but 
the means of livelihood in boats and 
tackle. When thousands of Turkish peas- 
antry perished in flying before the Rus- 
sian invaders, she organized for their re- 
lief the Compassionate Fund of £30,000, 
and the sultan gratefully conferred upon 
her the Order of the Medjidié. This fund 
was personally supervised by the husband 
of the Baroness, Mr. William A. Bartlett, 
an American gentleman, some years her 
junior, who legally assumed the name of 
Bufdett-Coutts. Heis actively interested 
in her beneficence, relieving her of much 
of its burden and perplexity. He is a 
good speaker and has an honorable record 
in Parliament. 

This brief sketch of Lady Coutts must 
not omit to mention her large share in 
assisting the able-bodied to emigrate from 
crowded London to farm life in the colo- 
nies. She has had a marked influence on 
education by inducing the school board 
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to condense the small, scattered schools 
of inferior grade into districts, making 
possible better instruction. Even the 
dumb beasts are her debtors. She offered 
prizes to all the costermongers who 
treated humanely their patient little don- 
keys. Her generosity supplied troughs for 
food and drink on all the cattle trains 
going into London. Science also inter- 
ests her, and among other largess she 
assumed the expense of a topographical 
survey of Jerusalem to help Biblical re- 
search. 

But humanity is dearest to her. She 
holds her fortune as a trust committed to 
her for bringing the sunshine of opportu- 
nity to starved souls and stunted lives. 





The Comfort 


As I came down along the height 
I saw the evening star, 

Benignant, near, the nearest lamp 
Among the worlds afar. 

O, kindly close it looked on me 

To keep a lone child company 
With all love-looks that are! 


As I came down along the moor 
I saw the window-light 
Clear shining out across the dark, 
A welcome to the night. 
And those two glories, home and star, 
The very near and very far, 
Were like to one delight. ° 


As I came by'the valley brook 
The fireflies hovered there. 

They shed a slow, unanxious glow, 
Poising in quiet air, 

So constant and so near at hand 

That any eyes could understand 
Their starlight unaware. 


Some kinship here I cannot read 
Because it lies too deep, 
But these three starry things I saw, 
All mine, for once, to keep. 
How like they were, some happy way— 
It shines through all the troubled day, 
It shines on me through sleep. 
—Josephine P. Peabody, in The Youth’s 


Companion. 


Two Contented Lads 
(A BOYS’ STORY) 
BY ELLEN M. HURLL 


“Isn’t this grand? Isn’t this fine?” 
exclaimed little Neddie Phillips to his 
older brother Rob. His rosy cheeks and 
bright eyes emphasized his words, as the 
two coasted erratically down the hill in 
front of their home, while mother stood 
at the window watching them with smil- 
ing eyes. 

“Dear little lads,” she said, “I hope 
they will always be as easily satisfied.” 

The sled was curiously constructed out 
of an old broken cradle, while the two 
rockers fastened lengthwise underneath 
served as runners. 

“This is fun!’ responded Rob. “We 
don’t care if it isn’t a new sled like Joe 
Carleton’s, do we? We can have just as 
good a time with this, and even better,” 
he added, as he picked himself out of a 
snowdrift, into which a sudden lurch of 
the sled had thrown them, “for Joe’s 
would go straight down the hill, and we 
should lose all the fun of getting into the 
snowdrifts, so I think ours is the best, 
don’t you?” 

Rob was so occupied in getting the sled 
started down the hill again he did not 
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notice that his little: brother’s response 
was less enthusiastic than usual, so,he 
continued, as they sped on once more, 
“Yes, this is much better than Joe’s; and 
if he should come this minute and offer 
me his sled I would not take it, would 
you?” 

A rather faint ““No”’ from Neddie was 
lost in the excitement of arriving, with a 
grand flourish, at the bottom of the hill. 
The truth was Rob’s words had awakened 
in his brother’s mind visions of a lovely 
red and green sled which he had seen and 
admired the day before, and he was con- 
scious of a wish to possess just such a de- 
lightful treasure himself, but he was 
loyal to his more contented brother and 
whatever Rob wanted he wanted. So, 
ashamed of his rebellious thoughts, he 
called out loudly, as they tumbled off into 
the snow, “No, we don’t want Joe’s sled 
—this is much better.” 

At this moment a burst of laughter 
from the top of the hill attracted the 
boys’ attention, and, turning around, 
they discovered Joe Carleton, convulsed 
with merriment, holding the identical 
new sled of which they had just been 
speaking. 

“Hello, boys! What you got there?” 
he shouted, as soon as he could speak. 
“‘Noah’s ark? ‘What do you call it any- 
how?” and another burst came down the 
hill to where the two boys stood, mute 
with surprise and dismay at the sudden 
appearance of the very one they had been 
talking about. 

Rob was the first to recover himself 
and shouted back, defiantly, “You may 
laugh all you want to; we don’t care; we 
are having a good time, and our sled is as 
good as yours, now.” 


But Neddie was silent, for the sight of = 


the red and green beauty had again awak- 
ened his envy. He kept his eyes on the 
ground and trudged along beside his 
brother, wishing, in spite of what he had 
just said, that he could have one ride on 
the beautiful sled, but, in loyalty to Rob, 
he tried faithfully to put the desire away 
from him. 

Now Joe was really a kind-hearted 
bey, although he made fun of the 
primitive affair which the boys called 
asled. And as he watched them toiling 
up the hill, dragging the clumsy thing 
after them, he felt sorry for them, and 
determined to give them a treat. 

“T say, boys,” said he, as they joined 
him and he saw Neddie’s eyes eagerly 
fastened upon his sled, “‘let’s change 


places. I’ll take Noah’s ark for a while 
and you try my new sled; it goes 
fine.” 


This was surprise number two for Ned- 
die and Rob, and nearly took their breath 
away. Rob was on his dignity, however, 
and could not forget in a moment that 
they had been ridiculed. 

“No, thanks,” he answered, loftily, 

**Noah’s ark is good enough for us,” 
though deep in his heart he had the same 
desire as his brother to try the new 
sled. : 
“O, come now, don’t be foolish! I 
didn’t: mean any harm in laughing. 
I couldn’t help it, you looked so funny. 
See Neddie, he wants to try it,’ for Joe 
had discovered his secret in his eager 
face. “You will have to take him down 
any.way.” 

“Well,” said Rob, slowly descending 
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from his dignity, “if Neddie wants to 
go that settles it. I will go to please 
him.” 

Neddie glanced ruefully at Rob, as if 
asking pardon for desiring anything that 
his brotherdid not wish, but he sawsome- 
thing in Rob’s face which quieted his 
scruples and made him think that the 
pleasure was not wholly on his side. He 
took his place on the sled and the magic 
runners under Rob’s skillful manage- 
ment took them swiftly down the hill. 
When they reached the bottom the boys’ 
faces were radiant with happiness. 

“T say,” said conscientious Rob, “this 
beats ours all to nothing, does n’t it?” 

“O, yes!”’ said Neddie, enthusiastically. 

“But,” continued Rob, sturdily, ‘ours 
is the best when we can’t get anything 
better.” 

‘Yes, indeed, when we can’t get any- 
thing better,” echoed Neddie, as they 
tramped happily up the hill together. 





Ten Most Beautiful Buildings 


An interesting vote has been recently 
taken by a Boston publication, The Bro- 
chure Series, as to the ten most beautiful 
buildings now existing in the United 
States. The voters, it is stated, were 
mostly architects or students of arcbi- 
tecture and the number of lists sent in 
was more than 200. Here are the ten 
winning buildings, with the percentage 
of votes cast in their favor: 


1. National Capitol, Washington—99. per 
cent. ° 
2. Public Library Boston—97 per cent. 
3. Trinity Church, Boston—96 per cent. 
4, Congressional Library, Washington —75 
cent. 
5. Columbia University Library, New York 
city—70 per cent. 

6. Trinity Church, New York city—55 per 


cent. 

7. Madison Square Garden, New York city 
45 per cent. 

8. St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York city— 
85 per cent. 

9, Biltmore House, North Carolina—29 per 


cent. 
10. City Hall, New York city—29 per cent. 


It is interesting to compare this list 
with the results of a similar contest set 
on foot fifteen years ago by The Ameri- 
can Architect and to note that only three 
buildings appear in both lists. The 1885 
list, giving the names in order of popular- 
ity, was: 


1, Trinity Charch, Boston. 

2. United States Capitol. 

3. House of W. K. Vanderbilt, New York. 

4, Trinity Charch, New York. 

5. Jefferson Market Court House, New 
York. 

6. State Capitol, Hartford, Ct. 

7. City Hall, Albany, N. Y. 

8. Sever Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

9. State Capitol, Albany, New York. 

10. Town Hall, Easton, Mass. 





I believe the mother, to be a sincere mother, 
must be more thana cross between the head 
nurse and the housekeeper. Shemust have an 
interest in outside things to keep her own 
self-respect, and when she loses that self- 
respect she loses the respect of her children. 
We know of a mother, good and kind, sacrifie- 
ing herself to her children, who, through that 
sacrifice, has sacrificed her power of doing 
good. I wonder if you bave read Mary E. 
Wilkins’s Revolt of Mother. You should read 
it, for it contains profound moral lessotis.— 
Governor Roosevelt. ; 
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Closet and Hitar 
1 But let a man prove himself, and so let 
him eat of the bread and drink of the cup. 





Be sure to take thy soul at the best. 
Do not always consider what is the worst 
in thee and go no farther. Do not only 
see thy failings and infirmities, on the 
one side, that accuse thee. But see if 
there be any soundness and uprightness, 
any goodness and truth of heart, that 
may speak for thee. Hear both sides. 
It is injustice to hear one side and de- 
termine the cause thereby. As the Lord 
deals with his servants, so shouldest thou 
deal with thyself.—Thomas Hooker. 





It is not so much the higher crimes 
which have need of self-examination. 
No one asks a murderer to reflect on 
blood guiltiness. But the vices which 
need self-examination are those which 
condemn us in the sight of God without 
creating in our minds any instant and 
pressing alarm.—Sidney Smith. 





If Satan summon thee to answer, send 
him to Christ. He is thy liberty, thy 
protector. He is thy righteousness, thy 
Saviour and thy life.—Samuel Burton. 

Not thou from us, O Lord, but we 

Withdraw ourselves from thee. 


When we are dark and dead, 

And thou art covered with a cloud 
Hanging before thee, like a shroud, 
So that our prayers can find no way, 
O, teach us that we do not say, 
“‘Where is thy brightness fied? ”’ 


But that we search and try 
What in ourselves has wrought this blame; 
For thou remainest still the same: 
But earth’s own vapors earth may fill 
With darkness and thick clouds, while still 
The sun is in the sky. 

—R. C. Trench. 





Most of our work fails—does it not ?— 
because it is barren of the memory of the 
weeping Christ, because it contains so 
little of the thought of the Christ of the 
tender heart.—Robert E. Speer. 





The faith that joins us to Christ and re- 
stores us to God must be maintained by 
steady preparation—the preparation of 
prayer, labor and self-scrutiny—for the 
supreme hour when, in presence of the 
Lord of Truth, the spirit makes its an- 
swer.— W. R. Nicoll. 





So-called mourning for sin is a nauseous 
and perilous affectation, if it does not 
also mean a firm resolution to put it 
away.—Bishop Thorold. 


Holy, holy, Lord God pegs oat 
who art of purer eyes than to beho 
iniquity, who searchest the heart and 
triest the innermost thoughts, I be- 
seech thee now to assist me in proving 
my own heart and life. Enable me 
to try myself by the standard of thy 
holy Word and discover the true state 
of my soul. Give me repentance for 
all my past sins, lively faith in Jesus 
Christ, the only Saviour from sin, 
deep pr before thee and such 
tempers dispositions as are meet 
for those who assemble around the 
table of our gracious 


Redeemer. 
These things I ask for his name’s 
sake. Amen. 
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19. THE TAIL OF A BEETLE 


(All words in this story are correctly spelled 
words, according to modern dictionaries. What 
is the matter with them ?) 


I kame from an evergreen, knot related to a 
far orahome. Itoverlooked planes that team 
with phlox of rose and dear and a heard of 
news, while a heart or dough, chaste by the 
hunter, or a taper cooed bee scene to gamble 
passed Pall-Mall. Won day an urn and a sig- 
net flue passed, and once in a while a grate 
rock groan boulder wood sore buy. Eye was 
rested from my plaice by a gorilla (he said he 
was a Scott, or rather a picked), who choose 
me rapped inn a lief. My juice is permissible 
with saliva, which it terns read. He was ruff 
and wiled, as I new from the collar he showed 
and the rye face he maid at site of a towed in 
the weigh, over which he broke the ferrule 
of his Cain. Butt as the raze of the son fell 
threw the bows, and as he herd the chance of 
the burred quire and began to basque in the 
warm raise, tiers roes too his I, as he thought 
of when he was aye suite buoy, and of the 
time and the dazes in his mother’s garden. 
He said, ‘I was once a kernel, as well as yew, 
but a man of bade principals, a ‘Kohl Bar- 
ren,’ lead me two dessert, sew I Rome oar see 
and shower, shoer to be shot in thyme.” He 
said he had a pane in the lumber region, when 
missed and dents fog rain, and I wooed have 
diverted hymn and his soar mined by my pun- 
gent taste, for I am mutch sought four, though 
never candid. He side and gave a grown, and 
sat to rest on a peace of nice or quarts, and 
from that coin of vantage sought to count how 
many cents he mite fined among the flours of 
the would, The knight grew coaled, and when 
wee reached the beech the rower of the serge 
was offal, butt without even a sleight paws to 
consider the danger of a reck, he mussed clime 
on bored, and wee set sale on the hie seize. 

DOROTHEA. 


20, VOWELS 


(Each blank to begin with the same letter, 

and the vowel sounds to follow in order.) 

«ee: Prithee, utter, ope thy mouth. 

##*; Smites the land both north and south. 

owe: Breathing soft of pain or woe. 

#08: Scatter broadcast as you go. 

es; Beg, perchance, or seek redress, 

By the law. Now can you guess? 
E. R. BURNS. 


21. CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS 
(Distinguished Congregations] Divines) 


1. An Editorial Divine. 2. Largely Ad- 
mired. 3. For Energetic Christianity. 4. 
Fresh As Noonday. 5. Never Does Half- 
well, 6. Writes Grandly. 7. Never Behind. 
8. Racy, Sweet, Strong. 9. Causes Much Sen- 
sation. 10. Glaciers For Witnesses. 11. Ami- 
ably Masterful. 12. Jadges Seriously. 13. 
He Argues Soundly. 14. Right Royal Man. 
15. Witty, Gritty Parson. 16. A Handsome 
Brother. 17. Truly Typical Minister. 18, 
Fall Weight Giant. Mars. F. M. Bostwicx. 


ANSWERS 


15. Painters, pantries, repaints, pertains, pinas- 
ter, star-pine. 

16. “On earth peace, good will to men.” 

17. Seriousness. 

18. 1. Siveria, Liberia. 2. Extensive, expen- 
sive. 38. Poster, potter. 4. Matter, master. 5. 
Plaster, platter. 6. National, rational. 7. Pantry, 
paltry. 8. Grace, trace. 9. Fraction, traction. 
10. Shore, store. 


Mrs. F. M. Bostwick gave solutions of 12, 13, 14; 
D. F. B., Dover, N. H., 12,13; A. K. G., 

N. H., 13; Laura, Cambridge, Mass., 12, 14; Nil- 
lor, Middletown Springs, Vt , 12, 14. 

Nillor’s prediction that No. 10 would be an- 
swered at sight by many has not been verified. 
The answers, at any rate, have not been reported. 
No. 11, also, seems to have been unconquered. 
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Put the case to yourself for a 
minute. If, for the next six 
months, it was necessary for you 
to live on a milk diet exclusively, 

would you prefer dried milk, con- 
densed milk, milk that is weeks and 
months old, or would you prefer nice 
fresh milk? Think of this and give 
the baby good fresh milk modified 
with 


Mellin’s Food 


In August our babe, then 8 
months old, had a very severe at- 
tack of cholera infantum; she had 
also been troubled with indigestion 
from birth, and previous to her 
sickness had always used con- 
dens~¢ milk. Our physician rec- 
ommended Mellin’s Food with 
fresh« »w’s milk, and since the use 
of Mellin’s food our baby is getting 
fat and rosy. I will cheerfully say 
to all mothers, Mellin’s Food is 
just the best thing for bottle fed 
babies. Mrs. John K. White, , 
Lumberville, Pa. 










Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass, 




















LIEBIG 


Company's Extract 


OF BEEF 


is indispensable in the culinary 
department of every household. 


Every jar signed in blue: 
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Used for spring house-clean- 
ing is laying the corner-stone 
of comfort for the remainder of 
the year. Those having used 
it say “ Couldn’t do without it.” 








OW all children do like animals! 
ial They love to see animals, they 
love to hear stories about them, 
and if there are no animals around and 
no stories to be told, they play that they 
are animals themselves. Just now, as I 
was getting out my paper to write this 
Corner, undecided what pictures or sub- 
ject to take, two little boys came rushing 
into my library, the younger one bound 
by acouple of shoe-strings. It was soon 
explained that he was a runaway bull. 
The older one kept shouting, ‘‘ Now stop, 
John; stop, John Bulli!” When both 
were tired, the driver made this curious 
request: ‘Now won’t you tell me and I 
and the bull a Bible’’—that is, a Bible 
story. No doubt if I had time to comply 
with the wish, he would select the golden 
calf (just heard about at the Sunday 
school), or Daniel in the lions’ den. 

This little scene decides me what pic- 
tures to show you. It was summer when 
I took them, but the ground is as bare 
now as then—although by the time you 
read this snowbanks may cover the lawn 
and the field. The little fellow in the 
first picture did not represent John Bull 
this time, but rather “Brer Rabbit!” 
He wanted to do what he saw the others 
do, and so held the poor little rabbit up 
by the ears—they all said that was the 
way to do it, and that it did not hurt him 
any. Buatsomething else hurthim. They 
put stones around him fora wall, but he 
would jump over. Then they thought 
they would pour some water on him, and 
see how he liked that, but while one of 
the girls (No. 3 in the other picture) went 
in to get a tumbler of water for the ex- 
periment, the rabbit started off. Instead 
of saying, “Stop, Johnny Bunny,” one of 
the little boys laid a stone on his head. 
As he began to move another stone, per- 
haps a bigger one, was put op, and that 
succeeded. He did not move any more. 
The cold water did not restore him, and 
the boy ran into the house, shouting, 
“Papa, we want some resinol to put on 
the rabbit—he is dead.” And that is the 
end of the rabbit story. 

Now for the other picture. How happy 
those children look, out in the field! A 
hint for you, small Cornerers: when you 
do not feel happy in the house, go out of 
doors, in the grass, under the trees, even 
in the dirt, with or without hats, accord- 
ing to the weather! Do you see that girl 
at the left? How old do you think-she is? 
It occurs to me, this minute, that today, 
the date of this paper, ought to be her 
birthday, but é¢ is not—she has never had 
a birthday since she was born, and will not 
have one for four years more. Now, can 
you guess how old she is? 

But, whatever her age, she is fond of 
animals. One day last summer when I 
was passing her house, she asked me if I 
would not get her kitty down out of a 
tree, where it had gone on account of a 
dog. Of course, I got the kitty, although 
it required a step-ladder or a chair or 
something from the kitchen to climb up 
to her. Not long afterI heard that she 
had shown her love for her darling kitty 
by giving her a coat of blue paint, her 
father having left a paint-pot and brush 
within her reach. For a time it seemed 
as though the kitty would share the fate 
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of Bunny, but she recovered and bids fair 
to have as many birthdays as her little 
mistress. 

Have you seen the discussion in the pa- 
pers on Dr. Hale’s proposal to have pet 
animals put in the schoolrooms, so as to 
teach children to love them and be kind 
to them? What do you think of it? If 
the plan be adopted, it would be well 
to suggest to the children that putting 
stones on rabbits’ heads is not good for 
them (the rabbits), and to the art teacher 





to see that her pupils do not use her paints 


on the school cat! By the way, I called’ 


on the “General,” the office cat, on Val- 
entine’s Day, and he had just received a 
dainty picture of two prettily colored 
kittens, taking a cup of tea together! 
The sender must have been a very small 
girl, for she could hardly print her name 
on the back, but I thought it was MARY 
M——. I could not read the rest. And 
now comes in a little boy, overflowing 
with glee at something he has just heard 
read I am sure from dear old Jacob Ab. 
bott’s first Rollo Book—about the feet of 
animals. ‘Why, the horse is a quod-er- 
ped!” “And what are you, little boy?” 
*“T—I—am a bi-son/” Now let’s stop 
talking about animals and attend to our 
letters. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ...Itold you I was fond 
of squirrels. When I was out playing [ saw 
in the next yard a party of cats. They were 
eyeing a dear little squirrel. I chased them 








away and looked at it. He had got hurtin | 


some way. I took it up and brought it into 
the house, where mamma made him a house 
. At first, when I went near him 


He is very tame now. 


FE 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. MADELINE C. 
She would be a good girl to have charge 
of the animals in her schoolhouse! 
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Corner Scrap-Book 


THE OLD FOLKS’ SONG 


In the first paper of the New Year inquiry 
was made for an old song— 

For taking the year together, my dear, 
You can always find the May. 

That hint wasenough. Copies of the poem 
have come in by scores—from every New Eng- 
land State, from New York, New Jerséy, Illi. 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, 
etc., until I begin to think that the lady in 
Waltham and myself are the only ones in the 
country who do not know the verses! But 
they shall be printed entire. 

Ah, don’t be sorrowful, darling, 

And don’t be sorrowful, pray; 

For taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more night than day! 

*Tis rainy weather, my darling, 

Time’s waves, they heavily run; 

But taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn't more cloud than sun. 

We are old folks now, my darling, 

Our heads they are growing gray; 

But taking the year all round, my dear, 
You will always find the May. 

We have had our May, my darling, 
And our roses, long ago; 

and the time of the year is coming, my dear, 
For te silent night and snow. 


And God is God, my darling, 
Of night, as well as of day, 

And we feel and know that we can go 
Wherever he leads the way. 

Aye, Sok otie nee wy setine, 

Of the night of death, so grim; 

The gate that leads out of life, good wife, 

Is the gate that leads to him. 

The authorship is undecided, although in 
the Riverside Song-Book (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1893) it is attributed to Alice Cary, and 
the accompanying music to J. P. Webster. In 
the sheet music, which I found at Ditson’s 
(published in 1862; price, 20 cents), it is the 
same, the composer dedicating his music to 
Miss Cary. And yet I do not find the poem in 
any edition of her works. In many copies the 
“words are ascribed to the late Rembrandt 
Peale.” That distinguished painter published 
one volume, “ Portfolio of an Artist,” mostly 
selections, but not these lines. Others take it 
from Lydia Maria Childs’s “* Looking toward 
Sunset” (1865), but there itis anonymous. The 
memories recalled by these verses, as given by 
our correspondents, are touching. 

The poem was a favorite with my father. 
He presented a copy to mother on the fortieth 
anniversary of their marriage. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. L. 
My father and mother lived together for 
sixty years, and on one occasion, a few years 
before my father’s death, they were greatly 
pleased when my son sang them this song. 
Ipswich, Mass. Ww. 
This is one of the songs my husband and I 
sing. We have sung together in church for 
over half a century, and we expect to sing this 
song at our golden wedding in June. 
Wisconsin. P. 
. . “ Looking toward Sunset ” was presented 
to me by one of my boys, long before I had 


. +» You don’t know how you excite a 
—if you did, you would be glad! The 
that old song, which I learned and sang to 
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‘The Power of the Son of Man‘ 


« By Rev. A. B. Dunning 


The influence of Jesus over mankind is 
demonstrated daily. No one can wholly es- 
cape it. The world is not-the same world that 
it would have been if he had not lived in it. 
Every nation on the globe feels the impress of 
the teachings which began to be spread abroad 
among men by the young man of Nazareth, 
and those nations are most powerful who 
most fully accept his teachings. When we 
turn back to the beginning and ask what this 
influence is, we find in the lesson now before 
us pregnant answers. It shows us: 

1. The source of Christ’s power. It was his 
abiding union with God maintained by prayer. 
After his exciting Sabbath in Capernaum, 
when his disciples sought him the next morn- 
ing, he had disappeared. But it was only a 
short walk from the town up into the hills. 
When I was camped one night where many 
suppose Capernaum to have been, I went in 
five minutes in among the basalt rocks which 
must always have been uninhabited as they 
now are. Yet there is no other shelter in 
those treeless hills; and any one might soon 
have found me in broad daylight as the dis- 
ciples found their Master in the same region 
{Mark 1: 35-37]. He had been praying there 
since before thedawn. That statement is the 
preface to the account of his great tour, 
preaching and healing throughout Galilee. 

But that statement alone does not reveal to 
us the secret of his influence, which has be- 
come world wide. If I were to choose from 
his own lips a single sentence explaining his 
power, it would be this: ‘I and. the Father 
areone.’”’ And I would let him explaia it, as 
he did when he said he could do nothing of 
himself, but only what he saw the Father do- 
ing; that the Father had given him life in 
himself and authority to execute judgment be- 
cause he was the Son of Man. These supreme 
gifts of power and authority he received be- 
cause he fixed his mind on God and commaned 
with him. Put down in order what the gos- 
pels say Christ asked for in prayer and re- 
ceived ; and you will know whence came that 
power of his which discloses itself in all the 
world today. You will know how you may 
receive power like his. 

2. Christ’s power illustrated He delivered 
a multitude of people from their sicknesses of 
all sorts on this tour through Galilee. But 
the three synoptic evangelists each 
the same two instances to show his power. 
The first was healing a leper. The emphasis 
which all three put on the story is at the point 
where he exercises his power to make the leper 
clean. Leprosy was thesymbol of moral death, 
No sickness is so repulsive as that. I can 
never wholly shat from my memory the sight 
of the lepers around Jerusalem, with noses, 
eyes, ears and lips gone and fingers rotting 
away, crying with hoarse voices for alms. 
Lepers used to be compelled by law. to ory, 
“Unclean,” when they approached people. 
They must always feel their loathsomen ss. 
Only a man in such a condition could under- 
stand the full pathos of that appeal, “If thou 
wilt, thou canst make me clean.” The “I 
will” of Jesus was the utterance of almighty 
power and purpose. 

Leprosy was the symbol of sin—a moral 
malady which holds men in the grip of Satan. 
Many have tried to free themselves. They 
have written their resolves and risen with 
strong purpose, only soon to find themselves 
defeated, and to discover that sin is a disease 
rooted within, growing with an evil life that 
breaks out when least expected. 

I am confident that the apostles used this 
incident to show to sinners the power of our 
Saviour. He alone can cleanse. He comes 
with healing, love, divine authority. He can 
make clean, and he will when sinners ask him 





©The Sunday School Lesson for March 11. Text, 
Mark 1: 35-2: 12, and parallel passages. Interna- 
tional Lesson, The Paralytic Hcaled. 





to. He sometimes delayed the petitions of 
the sick to be healed. But he never paused a 
moment when a leper cried tohim. His word 
at once was accompanied by a touch of love 
and power. This is the Saviour who invites 
us sinners to come to him. 

8. The nature cf his power affirmed. By se- 
lecting the incident of the palsied man healed 
the evangelists showed that the power of Je- 
sus was distinguished from that of all other 
men. And they naturally associated this in- 
cident with that of the leper cleansed. That 
showed what his ministry meant. This de- 
Glared it. When he said to the helpless man 
at his feet, ‘Son, thy sins are forgivan,’’ the 
Jews, surprised and shocked, thought, ‘* Who 
can forgive sins but God alone?” No one 
can. It is sometimes affirmed that men can 
forgive sins. If I offend a friend, can any 
other than that friend forgive me? Every 
man I meet may tell me that my offense is 
pardoned. But if the offended one is silent, 
all the assurances of others bring me no sat- 
isfaction. 

When Jesus, for God, spoke to the sick sin- 
ner, was it strange that the Jews should call 
it blasphemy? But they believed that Gid 
alone could give the paralytic power to walk. 
When he did walk at the command of Jesus, 
then the evidence was before them that the 
word of forgiveness spoken by Jesus was also 
by the authority of God. The multitude ac 
cepted the evidence and “glorified God who 
had given such power unto men.” 

We know the conditions on which God for- 
gives sin. The substance of the gospel is 
the words which Paul preached in the syna 
gogue of Antioch. ‘‘ Be it known unto you, 
therefore, brethren, that through this man ir 
proclaimed unto you remission of sins.” 
Multitudes. know by inward assurance, by 
peace after repentance, what this remission 
means. Every one who has had the experi- 
ence of forgiveness can proclaim that 
“through his name every one that believeth 
on him shall receive remission of sins.’’ That 
is the best news ever brought into the world. 
When we supremely desire pardon and peace 
with God, it is given before we ask. It has 
been truly said that “for a man to pray for 
forgiveness whose heart is in a condition to 
receive forgiveness is like a man praying for 
rain in an equinoctial storm. The whole 
heaven is full of it. The earth and atmos- 
phere are saturated with it. Takeit. It will 
never be anything to you till you do take it. 
Melt it into your consciences. Coin it into 
your experience. Then it will bring forth 
rich and blessed results.” 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March4-10. Shaping Conduct by Truth. 
Pg. 25: 1-10; Heb. 4: 11-13; 1 John 3: 10-24. 
Divine truth revealed for this purpose. It en- 

lightens, warms, stimul stes, guides, 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 295 } 
Missionary Topic: The Ecumenical Mission- 
ary Conference in New York.. Acts 15: 1-6. 
[See editorial comment in issue of Fed. 16.) 
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Education 


——By the will of the late W. 8. Benton, 
the Congregational academy at Montevideo, 
Windom Institute, receives $25,000 as an en- 
dowment. This school, organized in 1885, has 
hitherto been without endowment, though 
possessing a plant costing $20,000, In attend- 
ance and work it has been a leader among our 
denominational schools in the West. 

—— Yale University is more fully repre- 
sented in the United States Congress than any 
other institution—five senators and eleven 
representatives. The classes of 1865 and 1867 
have the largest number, three each. Har- 
vard has four senators and ten representatives 
in Congress. Federal and state legislation is 
largely determined by mén who have been 
trained in college halls. 
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LITERATURE 


Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury 

The new volume in the American States- 
men series,* by Prof. A. B. Hart, is about 
Salmon P. Chase. It does not profess to 
detail full particulars of its subject’s life, 
but is a study and characterization of his 
services in connection with the anti-slavery 
movement in the West, the financial manage- 
ment of the country during the Civil War 
and the legal aspects of the reconstruction 
period. It is compact, yet comprehensive. 
It is based upon thorough study, is well pro 
portioned and is eminently discriminating. 
The author has made use, with good judg- 
ment, of materials only lately accessible. His 
style blends popular and echolarly qualities 
skillfully, and the picture presented of Mr. 
Chase is satisfactorily fall and clear. 

The impression is confirmed that Mr. Chase 
fell short of being one of the greatest of men. 
His coldness of manner, his over-weening 
self-esteem, his controlling desire for the 
presidency and other defects are blemishes 
which no candid biographer can overlook. 
Nevertheless, Professor Hart’s verdict is 
true, viz, that Chase was one of the most 
prominent figures in our country’s history 
during the critical period leading up to and 
including the Civil War, that the nation’s 
debt to him is immense for his diversified, 
untiring and able services, and that in many 
ways he was greater and better than he 
seemed to be. As an anti-slavery man he 
was one of the most consistent and fearless, 
never extremely radical like the Garrisoni- 
ans, yet none the less always active and 
aggressive, even at grave injury to his own 
prospects, and he continued his loyalty and 
services to the colored race in every prac- 
ticable form throughout his life. 

As a financier, placed in charge of the na- 
tion’s treasury at a time when the most ex- 
perienced and sagacious statesmen and bank- 
ers often were utterly at a loss, he was obliged 
to use such powers and opportunities as he 
had, rather than to put in practice ideal theo- 
ries. That mistakes now can be seen to have 
been made is true, but they were not due to 
him especially, and his honorable repute for 
preserving our national credit through the 
terrible strain of war was fairly earned, and 
of itself is a sufficient glory for any man. 
As a jurist he never ranked with legal minds 
of the loftiest quality, but may be said to 
have stood high among men of the second 
rank, and his career as chief justice of the 
United States Supreme Court was creditable 
and useful. 

These points are brought out by Professor 
Hart with fullness and candor and in a lucid, 
impressive way, and incidentally a picture of 
the men himself is drawn which undoubedly 
is a faithfal portrayal of his character, dis- 
position and appearance to his contempora- 
ries. No equally satisfactory volume about 
him has been written, and no subsequent 
biography is likely to surpass this in practical 
serviceableness. : 


South American Mountaineering 


The passion for mountain climbing seems 
to resemble that for Arctic exploration. In 
spite of its excessive hardships and perils, its 
devotees seem a3 certain to return to it and as 
eager to pursue it as the pioneers who vainly 
have sought the North Pole, yet have escaped, 
after the most terrible experiences, cnly to 
recruit for a year or two among their friends 
and then to return to the frozen North. The 
author of The Highest Andest is Mr. E. A. 
Fitz Gerald, althoagh his companion, Mr. Stuart 
Vines, and several others contribute chapters. 
The scene of his effort was Argentina and his 
primary object was to triangulate the country 
in the immediate vicinity of Aconcagua, the 
“*Salmon P. Chase. By Prof. 4. B. Hart. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. | $1.25. 


+tin the Highest Andes. By E. A. Fits Gerald. Scrib- 
ners. 96.00. 
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highest mountain in America, and to ascend 
that peak to its summit. 

Several previous attempts had failed, but in 
1897 his party triumphantly succeeded, al- 
though only after trials and hardships sufii- 
cient to daunt the zeal of any but the most 
intense enthusiasts. The ascent was accom- 
plished twice by members of this party, and 
subsequently they ascended the Catedral, 
another high peak, and Tupungato, adding to 
their list of victories the glory of making the 
first ascent of the lastnamed mountain. They 
also did important work of a less exacting na- 
tare in the neighboring region, exploring, sur- 
veying and opening up the chief valleys to the 
intelligent knowledge of the world. The 
story of their experiences is well told here, 
principally by Mr. Fitz Gerald, and the book 
is another addition to the already considerable 
library revealing the tremendous power of 
the human will in accomplishing a cherished 
purpose, and also adding to our knowledge of 
secluded and rarely visited portions of the 
earth. 

Indirectly much light is thrown upon the 
life and character of the common people of 
Argentina, the difficulties of travel, the possi- 
bilities of transcontinental railroads, etc. 
There are valuable notes on botanical speci- 
mens, fossils, the boundary dispute between 
Chile and the Argentine Republic and other 
significant topics. The book is graphic and 
entertaining, although of course its primary in- 
terest is for the explorer and the scientist. It 
is illustrated abundantly and well. 


Christian Mysticism 

This volame* contains the Bampton Leo- 
tures for last year, deliverad by W. R. Inge. The 
author devotes himself chiefly to the philo- 
sophical side of his subject. He believes that 
a@ more general acquaintance with mystical 
theology and philosophy is to be desired, es- 
pecially in the interests of the Anglican 
Church. After pointing out the general char- 
acteristics of Mysticism, he considers the mys- 
tical element in the Bible, Christian Platonism 
and Speculative Mysticism, Practical and De- 
votional Mysticism, and Nature-Mysticism in 
itself and in connection with Symbolism. In 
several appendixes are definitions of Mysti- 
cism and of mystical theology, and studies of 
the Greek and Christian Mysticism, the Doc 
trine of Deification and the Mystical Interpre- 
tation of the Song of Solomon. In reference 
to the gospels, he gives chief attention to the 
fourth, which is called the charter of Chris- 
tian Mysticism. A Johannean Christianity 
he holds to be the ideal which the Christian 
mystic sets before himself. This he explains 
and interprets, warning also against its perils. 

The remainder of the New Testament is 
dismissed briefly, and, in regard to the Apoo- 
alypse, it is declared that we find little or 
nothing of the characteristic Johannean Mys- 
ticism in it, and that the inflaence of its vivid 
allegorical pictures has been less potent than 
might have been expected. The traditional 
connection between Plato and Mysticism of 
course leads the author to devote careful at- 
tention to that philosophy, and he claims that 
Philo approximated later speculation even 
closer than Plato, and that his system is that 
of the later contemplative Mysticism and an- 
ticipates the greater part of Christian and 
pagan neo-Platonizm. The teachings of Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, Origen, Plotinus, Pythag- 
oras, Gregory of Nyssa and others are ana- 
lyzed. Mr. Inge denies that any of the writers 
with whom he has to deal can fairly be charged 
with pantheism. The mystics just named 
were those of the East, and the following 
chapter discusses those of the West—Dionys- 
ius, Victorinus, St. Augustine, Erigena, Ber- 
nard, Eckhart, ete. 

Turning then to the more practical depart- 
ments of his theme, he explains the beliefs 
and influences of Raysbroek, Suso, Tauler 
and the author of the Theologica Germanica, 
on fustetian Mysticism. By W. B. Inge, Scribners. 
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referring also to Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imitation 
of Christ, which he criticises on the ground of 
too large indifference to human interests, 
Madam de Guyon and Fénelon also are duly 
noted. His ideas about symbolism are sug. 
gestive, and he is not extravagant. True 
symbolism he believes to be legitimate and a 
necessary mode of intuition. False symbol- 
ism is at best frivolous and at worst a degrid- 
ing superstition. The true meaning of our 
sacramental system can only be understood, 
he thinks, by those who are in some sympathy 
with Mysticism. 

The effect of the Reformation upon the 
mystics is pointed out, the lesson that the eye 
of sense need not be closed in order that the 
spiritual eye may see, and the greatest prophet 
of Nature-Mysticism is declared to be Words- 
worth, the object of whose life, it is claimed, 
was to be a religious teacher. The author’s 
survey closes with Browning’s relation to the 
subject. Emerson is dismissed as an unsafe 
guide, open to the reproach of having turned 
his back on the darker side of life. Mr. Inge 
holds that the special work assigned to the 
Church of England seems to be the devek p 
ment of a Johannean Christianity at once 
catholic and evangelical, without being either 
Roman or Protestant, and he suggests that 
the theology of the fourth gospel, in which 
are the principles of a sound and spiritual 
Christian Mysticism, may prove a reconciling 
agent between the opposite parties in the 
charch. . 


Biblical Criticism 


The American lectures on the history of re- 
ligions for 1898-9 have been published with 
the title Religion of Israel, to the Ezile, Pro- 
fessor Budde’s standpoint is that of compara- 
tive religion and, therefore, he treats the O:d 
Testament merely as a source of information. 
Before using these writings for his work he 
submits them to a careful critical examination. 
He first seeks the origin of the worship of 
** Yahweh” by the Hebrews and reaches the 
conelusion that he was originally a god of the 
Kenites. Then he traces the religious history 
of the Hebrews until ‘“ Yahweh” becomes 
their only god. The last three lectures dis- 
cuss the character and growth of Hebrew reli- 
gious thought from the foundation of the 
kingdom to the exile. It is a helpful work for 
scholarly Biblical students. [Putpams. $1.50.] 

The Messages of the Later Prophets is 
the second volume in ‘the series entitled 
The Messages of the Bible, by Prof. F. K. 
Sanders of Yale and Prof. C. F. Kent of 
Brown. This is perhaps the most difficult 
section of the Bible to put into modern Jan- 
guage and chronological order. Yet such 
translation and arrangement are absolutely 
necessary for its thorough appreciation. The 
making of a paraphrase is more difficult than 
it seems at first sight. Each word and phrase 
must be weighed until the exact equivalent in 
modern language is obtained. The authors 
have shown exceptional skill. The introduc 
tory and connecting chapters add much to the 
book and make it practically a thorough Bibli- 
cal commentary. [Scribners. $1 25.] 

Professor Toy’s commentary on Proverbs 
maintains the high standard of the Interna- 
tional Critical Commentaries. We can give 
no higher praise. Proverbs presents compar- 
atively few problems in criticism, but offers 
large opportunities to the expositor and exe- 
gete. Professor Toy’s work is thorough and 
complete. The arrangement also is excellent. 
It is to be regretted that the book of Proverbs 
does not command a more prominent place in 
our preaching and gtudy. ([Scribners. $3.00.] 

The Exiles’ Book of Consolation, by Prof. 
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ceive much attention from others. (Scribners. 
Imported. $100. © -sre" 


Biographical 

Two new volumes possess almost equal in- 
terest, although they differ widely. One tells 
of the life of a typical woman in a typical 
New England town during the larger part of 
the closing century. The other contains the 
reminiscences of an English society man and 
government official during most of the same 
period. Perhaps ao more striking contrast 
could be afforded between the best sort of 
New England life and life in the mother coun. 
try. One book is Mrs. Susan I. Lesley’s Rec- 
ollections of My Mother {foughton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.50), Mrs. Annie Jean Lyman of 
Northampton. The other is The Recollec 
tions «f Sir Algernon West [Harper & Bros. 
$3.00]. Mrs. Lyman, a daughter of the Hon. 
E. H. Robbins of Milton, connected with a 
pumber of the leading families in eastern 
Massachusetts, married Judge Joseph Lyman 
of Northampton, where most of her life was 
spent. In both her homes she exemplified 
the strenuous yet gracious qualities of the 
finest type of New England character, illus- 
trating its strong individuality, not wholly 
unmarked by eccentricity, yet universally 
respected and beloved and greatly usefal. 
Northampton was one of the best examples 
of the New England town, and Mrs. Lyman 
was a leading spirit in its life. The volume 
is rich in interest and in indirect historical 
value. 

Sir Algernon West’s reminiscences are 
equally interesting, but less distinctively bio- 
graphical. They abound in anecdotes and 
characterizations of famous people, the au- 
thor having enjoyed a wide and diversified 
acquaintance. He was Mr. Gladstone’s pri- 
vate secretary for several years, and consider- 
able space is devoted to his impressions of his 
chief. Many leaders of English politics and 
society during the last fifty years appear in 
his pages, and his narrative is genial and de- 
lightfal. It reveals a must agreeable person- 
ality in the author himself, and few men ap- 
pear to have enjoyed miore, while at the same 
time rendering usefal service to their country, 
than he. 

Noah Brooks has written, fer the American 
Men of Energy series, a life of Henry Knoz, 
the eminent major general of the Continental 
army. Knox was one of the foremost of 
Washington’s trusted coadjatorr, and after 
the Revolution he commianded the force 
which resumed possession of New York. 
He was Secretary of War for a time and 
influential in the organization of our first 
national Government, and rendered other 
important public services. He also founded 
the Society of the Cincinnati. Mr. Brooks 
has described his career effectively. ([Put- 
nams. $1 50.])——Messre. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
have published Wagner [$1.25], by C. A. Lid- 
gey. Here the critical element predominates. 
It is a detailed and enlightening account of 
Wagner’s musical history, with analyses of 
many of his productions. It contains a 
chronological list of his compositions, with 
other tables of value, and some good illus- 
trations. It gives in small compass all which 
most people care to learn about its subject. 


Stories 


Mr. Jeremiah Curtin has translated by au- 
thority the first half of the latest story by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, The Knights of the Cross 
(Little, Brown & Co. $1.00]. Readers of this 
author will understand when we say that it is 
thoroughly characteristic. It deals with the 
picturesque, dramatic life of ancient Poland 
several centuries ago, when great jealousy 
was felt of the Germans, and when the ava- 
riciousness and cruelty of the Knights of the 
Cross—most of whom so far as contact with 
the Poles was concerned were Germans—pro- 
voked bitter hatred and fierce hostilities. The 
romantic love story which blends with the 
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of the time is portrayed with the author’s 
usual brilliancy and realism. No one of his 
previous works seems to u3 its superior. Of 
course human passions are conspicuous in 
many formg but the book’s influence is ele- 
vating. f 

Catherine A. Janvier has translated from 
the Provencal of Félix Gras The White Ter- 
ror [D. Appleton & Co. $150]. Whoever 
would comprehend the spirit and atmosphere 
of the French Revolution and the period im- 
mediately succeeding it will learn much from 
its pages. It isa thrilling romance, illustrat- 
ing the alternations of authority, the reckless 
abuse of power by all in control, the prevalent 
slaughter and pillage, the terrible straits to 
which right-minded people were reduced, and 
the inherent causes of the failure of the revo- 
lution. It abounds in touching, pathetic 
scenes and is strong in the representation of 
character. 1+ seems to have been translated 
finely.——_Messrs. James Clarke & Co., of Lon- 
don, have sent us Ritualism Abandoned, by 
Kathleen Ireton. In the form of a spirited 
story the gradual awakening of an English 
ritualistic vicar from his subjection to cere- 
mony and superstition, and the liberation of 
his spirit and his life which followed, are de- 
scribed. The narrative shows with uncom- 
promising frankness the narrowness and big- 
otry and the Romish excesses said to charac- 
terize the -high ritualists iu the Anglican 
Church. The picture probably is not over- 
drawn. But the spiritual emancipation of 
the hero would have more significance if it 
were not due so largely to his love for a Non- 
conformist minister’s daughter, an uonaturally 
pérfect being. 

Low life in London is the subject of Samuel 
Gordon in Lesser Destinies (H. S. Stone & 
Co. $1.25). It is an engrossing drama, in 
which most of the actors are obscure working 
people, or even members of the criminal 
classes, and its strength ‘lies in the vividness 
with which their history, their control by 
noble as well as base emotions or passions, 
their desolateness as well as the glimpses of 
happiness which sometimes rejoice them are 
revealed, It is a strong book, well written 
and fall of touching interest. 

Two more of the seven expected volumes of 
the Haworth Edition of the life and works of 
the sisters Bronté are Shirley and Villette, 
(Harper & Bros. Each $1 75), with introduc. 
tions by Mrs. Humphry Ward. These famous 
novels themselves need no comment. The 
edition is handsome in every respect. It is 
illustrated, and Mrr. Ward’s prefaces are dis 
criminating and valuable.——Two Children of 
the Foothills [Sigma Publishing Co. $1 25], 
by Elizabeth Harrison, is reallya plea for 
kindergarten work and an exposition of the 
value of the Mother Play Book, a volume used 
with good results by kindergartners. The 
story describes the influence upon two fron- 
tier children of the sympathy and instruction 
of the author and a friénd, All immediately 
concerned with the education of the young 
will find the book valuable, but it does not 
lack general interest. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland’s Prairie Folks [Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25], which came out first in 1892, 
is reprinted. It contains a dozan or so of his 
short stories with about as many poems. The 
stories are graphic and full of faithfal local 
coloring and the volume is a companion piece 
to his Main Traveled Roads.—Mr. ©. W. 
Chesnutt has chosen an unusual theme, the 
characteristics of the mulatto portion of the 
colored race, for his volume, The Wife of His 


contains a number of short stories abont 
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Miscellaneous 


The second and third volumes of Dr. W. H. 
Fitchett’s How England Saved Europe, the 
first volume of which we noticed on Feb. 8, 
carry on the history of the struggle between 
England and Napoleon which culminated in 
the war of 1815 down to the rout of Vittoria 
acd the storming of San Sebastian by the 
British in the Peninsular War. The author is 
rhetorical in manner and free in comment and 
criticism, but the glow of his style imparts a 
decided interest to his narrative, and we have 
observed no errors. He has a lower opinion 
of Napoleon than most historians. This por- 
tion of the history brings out vividly the 
story of the great fiasco of the invasion of 
England from Boulogne, and makes plain the 
motive of the succeeding struggle with Aus- 
tria and Rassia, which was primarily to con 
quer England. No other history, so far as we 
can recall, makes this fact sodistinct, [Scrib- 
ners. Each $2.00.] 

Prof. John Bascom’s new book, Growth of 
Nationality in the United States, is the fruit 
of college lectures on the Constitution of the 
United States, the relations of which to our 
national life it discusses with clearness. The 
larger issues which have arisen, such as strife 
between groups of states for control, recon- 
struction and nationality, etc., are dealt with at 
length, and numerous minor topics receive due 
attention. It is pointed out that the narrow 
colonial provincial life has been a hindrance 
to national unity of sentiment and purpose, 
and that other hindrances have been divergent 
types of social life and the embarrassment 
growing out of the interior federal character 
of the Constitution, as well as contention 
among classes as to their respective rights in 
the state, which the author rightly terms the 
most perilous of all. Furthermore, the en- 
trance of the commercial spirit into politics is 
a grave danger. The author compares our 
own country with Great Britain in respect to 
the political history of the closing century, 
and points out how far the comparison is un- 
flattering tous. The book is timely, practical 
and judicious. [Putnams. $1 25] 

Mr. M. H. Spielman is the author of Hith- 
erto Unidentified Contributions of W. M. 
Thackeray to Punch [Harper & Bros, $1.75). 
Evidently many errors have been made hith- 
erto in pointing out Thackeray’s contributions 
to Punch, but Mr. Spielman has consulted the 
authoritative editorial day book, in which 
each contributor’s name in every issue is re- 
corded with details. The result is an inter- 
esting volume, which appears to substantiate 
all its claims. Many contributions are admir- 
able, bat others are singularly dull and disap- 
pointing. Thackeray was at his best in his 
short articles and his sketches for designs. 
When he indulged himself at length in such 
work he became tedious. Possibly his style 
of wit was popular in his time, but it seems to 
justify fully the criticism often made that 
Punch is freqaently as heavy as it sometimes 
is brilliant. The book is illustrated ¢xcel- 
lently, but many of the pictures seem to have 
been drawn by others, even when Thack- 
eray suggested the subject and treatment. 
The book is an important addition to the liter- 
ature of Thackeray and it contains a valuable 
bibliography of his contributions to the fa- 
mous journal. ——Mr. W. H. Lent, in The Holy 
Land from Landau, Saddle and Palanquin, 
has described experiences of travel in Pales- 


‘tine. There is nothing novel in his record, 


but it is a good example of what most tourists 
see and it is admirably written. The author 
is evidently an earnest Christian, and his im- 
pressions are colored by his religious feeling 
to a greater degree than those o. many other 
tourists. (Bonnell, Silver & Co. $1.50] 
The latest volume of the Beacon Biogra- 
phies is Thomas Paine, by Ellery Sedgwick. 
It is well written and daintily issued. But 
the author seems too positive as to Paine’s re- 
ligious character. (Small, Maynard & Co. 
1 cents.} —The second volume of the Re- 
port of the National Commissioners of Educa 
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tion for 1897-98 and that of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor for 1898 are 
jast out and are full of important facts and 
statistics. The first part of the latter deals 
with Sunday labor at considerable leagth. In 
the former the reports on College Entrance 
Examinations, Normal Schools and The Rela- 
tions of Public Libraries to Pablic Schools are 
specially valuable. 


Notes 


—— The finest known collection of editions 
of Burns is that of W. J. Angu*, who died 
lately at Glasgow, an expert in regard to 
Barns and compiler of a valuable Burns 
bibliography soon to be published. 

—— The valuable address on the atonement, 
recently given by Prof. Egbert C. Smyth at 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, has been pub- 
lished in a pamphlet and is on sale at the Con- 
gregational bookstore. He shows that the 
theory that Christ’s death was a ransom to 
Satan was not as prevalent in the early church 
as often has been supposed. 

—— In no previous year have so many val- 
uable and important gifts of specimens and 
collections been presented to the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard as during that closing 
Sept. 28, 1899. Among others was the Kim- 
ball collection of more ‘than 1,000 ethnological 
and archeological objects formerly exhibited 
in the old Boston Maseum. Other articles 
come from Singapore, Samoa, Florida and 
other parts of the United States. 

—— Theodore Thomas, the famous orches- 
tra leader, proposes to give his musical collec- 
tion to the Newberry Library. It is the lar- 
gest and most valuableinthecountry. Among 
its treasures are the programs of every con- 
cert Mr. Thomas has given. These in them- 
selves furnish a history of the development of 
music in the United States. The directors of 
the Jibrary are preparing a place for the gift, 
which with previous treasures will make it 
the richest in musical literature in the coun- 
try. 


The New Books 


THEOLOGICAL AND CRITICAL 
A PROBLEM IN NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
M. Jacobus, D D. pp. 285. Charles 
S:ribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Was SAVONAROLA REALLY FXCOMMUNICATED? 
By Rev. J.T. O'Neill. pp. 202. Marlier, Calla- 
nan & Co. 75 ce sts, 


SOCIOLOGICAL AND ECONOWICAL 
A TEN Years’ War By J. A. Riis. pp. 267. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.5 
MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. By i T. Ely, Ph. D., 
LL.D. pp. 278. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


EDUCATIONAL 
A RATIONAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By W. B. Powell and Louise Connolly. 
pp. 320. American Book Co. 60 cents. 
‘The author’s system is new in not being 
based on Latin grammar. The relation ele- 
ment in the English language is emphasized 
and special attention is given to the verb. 
The book has been used successfully in the 
Washington schools and educators should ex- 
amine it. 
First Days IN ScHOOL. By 8. T. Stewart and 
Ida Coe. pp.92. American Book Co. 25 cents. 
A simple, well-arranged and attractive primer 
for young children. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


OHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. ByC. F. Adams, LL. D. 
pp. 426. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. §1.25. 


STORIES 


To HAVE AND TO Houtp. By Ma 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 403. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ANGLO-SAXONS AND OTHERS. By Aline aaeremn. 
pp. 158. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.60. 
Cusxnerasey’s JULIUS CRSAR. Edited, wi 
G. W. and ane G. Huffora. pp. 308, 
Macestiian Co. 25 cern 
One of the series of Pocket English Classics. 


B obn ston. 





The Lord ,an prevent trouble or remove 
trouble, but what is best of all he can sanc- 
tify. troubles, making them -real blessings, 
and that is what he, out of infinité love, gen- 
erally chooses to do.—Christian’s Pocketbook. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 11-17. Rejecting Christ. 
“Mark 12: 1-9, 

If the rejection of Christ today be only a 
deliberate refusal to have anything to do with 
him—a sharp decision against his claims and 
his cause—then the number of those who re- 
ject him is relatively small. Not many men 
have dared to drive from their hearts all 
thought of Christ, or to declare to themselves 
or others that they would have naught to do 
with him. Indifference, ab:orption in other 
things, the disposition to postpone to a more 
convenient season—these are things which 
keep most men from openly allying themselves 
with Christ. We cannot believe that men 
taken in the mass are so depraved, so hostile 
to the Christ of history, as to commit the ter. 
rible sin which has lain like a shadow on the 
Jewish race ever since the cry, ‘‘ Cracify him. 
We will not have him to reign over us,’”’ rang 
through the streets of Jerusalem. 





But the sad:thing about this matter is that 
indifference, indecision, amount practically 
to a rejaction. Sooner or later Jesus comes 
to close quarters with every human soul. 
There is this difference between him and 
other spiritual leaders. They put forth their 
teachings, but did not emphasize a personal 
relationship to themselves. Socrates never 
said, ‘‘Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson never said, “If ye do 
not believe that [am He, ye shall die in your 
sins.” Browning never said, ‘“ He that hath 
the Son hath life, and he that hath not the 
Son hath not life.’ Many men drift along 
for years without the nerve to decide this 
great question, but I believe that every true 
man has times when the personal Christ 
presses in upon his life. Through some mes- 
senger—a yearning mother, a devoted teacher, 
a loving friend, a pastor, a passing evangelist, 
or through his own reading of the New Testa- 
ment —comes the simple, strenuous command, 
“ Follow thou me.”’ 





If the answer is, ‘‘ Not yet,”’ God in his 
merey repeats the invitation over and over 
again. Jesus Christ is the most inevitable 
being who has ever walked this earth. We 
cannot escape him. He is continually con- 
fronting us in the best literature, the noblest 
poems, the finest statuary and the most beau- 
tiful paintings of the world. lf you reject 
him in early years or do what is equivalent to 
rejection, i. e , postpone action with reference 
to him, you are likely, suddenly, in some dis- 
tant corner of the earth, it may be, to see the 
marred face of the Son of Man as he bends 
his yearning look on you alone. The pathos 
of life is that while the appeal of Christ is no 
less tender, the human heart, as it goes on in 
sin or in indifference, luses its earlier suscep- 
tibility. And the evil effects of one rejection 
after another accumulate until character is un- 
dermined, and he who was made capable of 
fellowship with God becomes more fit to asso- 
ciate with brutes. 





Let us who are Christ’s not fail to take to 
heart the lesson, too. The saddest of all re- 
jections of Christ are those in the house of 
his friends. Men in offices and shops who 
profess his name, who call him “Lord, 
Lord,” but do not the things which he says, 
are rejecting him quite as much as those who 
are openly his enemies, or who have all their 
lives maintained a non-committal attitude. 
When hatred and envy supplant love and 
tenderness in our hearts, when we fail to ac- 
cept the trath as it is revealed to us, when 
we profess one thing on Sunday and act out 
during the week time precisely the opposite 


principles, we are rejecting Christ, and some . 


day our offended Lord will utter in our ears, 
“Woe unto you, hypocrites.” 
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Our New View Point 
It Indicates Educational Values 


When we consider the space given by The Con- 
gregationalist to the progress of learning, it is iney- 
itable that the New View Point should note it. 

Mr. George H. Martin, a supervisor ef the Bos- 
ton public schools and f>r many years a member of 
Massachusetts’s Board of Education, finds the 
Point in the following: 

‘* In my opinion, The Congregationslist has more 
right to call itself an educational paper than many 
which claim that title. It puts the chief empbasis 
where it belongs—on Christian nurture in the 
home as the foundation of a Christian education. 
At the same time it is loyal to the traditions of our 
denomination in fostering ‘sound learning '—in its 
sympathy with the seminaries and colleges East 
and West. I do not know’ where else we could go 
for the information it furnishes.”’ 


Special interest attaches to the activities of sev- 
eral Congregational institutions because of recent 
changes in presidents. Our readers will recall that 
this paper has not failed to present attractive per- 
sonal sketches and to indicate new lines of policy. 
Anniversary points, college life, the work of excep- 
tional preachers and lecturers have all been 
treated. Eminent leaders in these centers of learn- 
ing are frequent contributors to our columns. 

The National Council set before us the present 
day seminary. Whatever will interest our readers 
in this connection will be considered. 

There is another educational side to this New 
View Point: if the boys and girls in your family are 
looking toward college, you will need the paper 
which best reflects twentieth century education. 

For this copic, io all its phases and departments, 
tell your friends to read regularly this journal. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY viens to 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Masiachuse' 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HomE MIAGION ABY f 30, 

CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Kev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin &. Palmer Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 ath arr House. Office hours 9to 5, An- 
nual membe sh life rile De Whike Prcoou 00. — 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. Whi 

AMERICAN BOARD OF VOMMIS6IONERS von. a 
BIGN Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
H. in, Treasurer ; Charlies K. Swett, Pub ishing.and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New Yor Laseao _— 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La 

one BOARD OF MIasIoNns, Koom pan pd 

tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist fc and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 engregeaanel House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. ne . A be sent to either of the 
above offices. or to W. Hubbard. Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty- Scoene St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING pocrms 
ye ana Parsonage Bui iding. Rev. L a oe ited 

nD 


Secre ory i 1. Somree 
Charities Bult ing, New York; A. Hood. 
Congregationail House, Boston, Field i——- 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education ‘ommission). olarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Conare- 

ational | and A in seventeen Sta 

en free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
8. F. WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 voneters- 
tional House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 

Cong. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used ~ ye Oy work. Rev. 
° Secretary; ‘Kev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregational 
— Boston. 

E CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
my vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and puppers 0! elical Co tional 
uarenen: =< 8u ——- in ton and its suburbs. 
eines mene aos Mae ue is + ee Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 


= pean ag penwetae + lees ell RELIEF Fup. 
—Aids disab ministers and missionaries 








inse 
inisterial Relief, 
National Council 
United States. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 


est), to 
as matidemta the venaien ons of the 
sae @ Congregational Churches 


or 
htates. 
os 








1827. Chapel and readin; grpom, 287 henoter Sptrest, 
Bo ‘Open day and sailors and 
welcome. Daily prayer m , 10.30 a.m. Bible 
study 3 e.m. Sunday services, usual hours. 
every evening t Saturday. Branch mirsion, Vine- 
ay SLY, Isa on e poe tag FO ge ale 
Congregational nT su - 
tions of money to B. Ss. Nnow, Correspon Secre ° 
Room 601 Congregational House, Koston. 
, comfort reading, etc., to Capt. 8. 8. N 
jain, or Bireet. Bequests shou. 
“1 give and bequeath to the Bostun Seaman's 
soelety of $—, to be to the ie 
ay and of ." Rev. 
Kenzie, D.D., Hy Gould, 
Tus by Meni 9 SEAMAN’S FRIEND: of 
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A Broadside of Maine News 







Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. C. D. Crane, Yarmouth; E. M. Cousins, Biddeford; E. R. Smith, Farmington; H. W. 
Kimball, Skowhegan; H. BE. Lombard, Cherryfield; and fir. W. P. Hubbard, Bangor 


The March broadside would 
Town Civics 1. hardly complete without 
some reference to “town meeting.” A 
citizen is reported to have said recently 
that he was more interested in wireless 
polities than in wireless telegrapby. 
Washington, D. C., is not the only place 
where there is ignoble wire-pulling. A 
“trade and dicker” is as bad in town 
meeting as beneath the central dome. 
Town offices should be filled by the best 
available men, irrespective of party affil- 
iations, and natioaal politics should not 
be allowed to intrude. Moreover, the 
town “boss ” should be squelched! 


Looking over the old con- 
How It Used ference minutes, we came 
to Be Done non the following from 
* the records of 1844: ‘‘ Resolved, That it 
be recommended to the churches of this 
conference to observe the first Monday 
in January, 1845, as a day of humiliation, 
fasting and prayer for the outpouring of 
yod’s Spirit upon us. We recommend 
that a committee be appointed to visit 
each church belonging to this conference 
a3 soon as may be after said day of fast- 
ing and prayer. Also that the commit- 
tee to visit each church consist of the 
ministers and such lay brethren as can go 
from twochurches.” A list is then given 
of all the churches, with the names of the 
visiting churches in each case. Might 
not such a series of meetings, if arranged 
now, bring our people into a closer fel- 
lowship and result in great spiritual 
blessing ? 


ee Maine is emphatically 
ow onal Musson a home missionary 
“ry Churches Give state, Therefore, in- 
stead of sending much money out of the 
state for home missionary purposes every 
year, would it not be wiser for all that 
money to go to the Maine Missionary 
Society with the understanding that we 
will forward to the parent society only as 
much as can be spared? Is it not alto- 
gether disproportionate for a home mis- 
sionary church, receiving a grant of $50 or 
$100, to give $10 to the M. M. S. and $10 to 
the C. H. M. 8.? The propriety of con- 
tributing largely to the American Board 
or;American Missionary Association can 
be easily understood. Our missionary 
pastors are often unpaid, and always un- 
derpaid, and we run behind in expenses. 
Shall we impoverish Peter to pay Paul? 
Instead of giving $5 to the M. M. 8. and 
$5 to the C, H. M. S., why not give $10 to 
the M. M. §.? 


The Statistics for 1900 





The annual statistics show results that are 
not as bright as could be desired. Two 
churches have been added to the list and 
two dropped. The total number, 250, are 
served by forty-seven pastors installed and 
118 pastors otherwise inducted, and thirteen 





$4,000, wholly in the columns of our regular 
benevolences. 

The fifth year statistics show a slight fall- 
ing off in value of houses of worship and par- 
sonages. The amount of invested funds, 
$222,143, distributed among 101 churches is 
a gain of more than ten per cent. over the 
amount reported five years ago. The in- 
debtedness, $68,393, is almost exactly the 
same as in 1895. The average salary as far as 
reported is reckoned at $720, but since some 
of the churches combine in supporting pas- 
tors the average really amounts to $829. This 
is exclusive of any consideration of use of 
parsonages. E. M. C. 


Augusta’s New Leader 


The coming of Rev. Norman McKinnon to 
Augusta seems in more ways than one to con- 
tinue a natural line of succession, and empha- 
sizes the favor of that people toward the vig- 
orous, progressive qualities so often conspicu- 
ous in the Scotch nature. Like his predeces- 
sor, Rev. J. S. Williamson, who resigned this 
pastorate last June, Mr. McKinnon is a native 





REV. NORMAN MC KINNON 


of Scotland, where in his youth he inherited 
the traits and received the training of the 
Highlanders. Coming to this country in 1882, 
he studied at what is now Frye Preparatory 
School, and later took his theological course 
at Bangor Seminary. Thereafter, contrary to 
the usual order, he broadened his education by 
a college cofrse at Bowdoin. His first pastor- 
ate was a St. Joh, N.B. He studied again 
at Harvard Divinity School, and from there 
went as pastor to Dover and Foxcroft. His 
pastorate at Augusta, where his acceptance of 
the call was received last Sunday, is to begin 
June 3. 


Our Bangor Letter 


Though not, strictly speaking, in the Ban- 
gor district, we are near enough neighbors, 
on the one hand, to Foxcroft and Dover and, 
on the cther, to Augusta to be interested on 
both sides, and the draft of the latter upon the 
former for a new pastor has aroused our ear- 
nest attention. It became more and more evi- 
dent for a good while that Rev. Norman Mo. 
Kinnon of Foxcroft and Dover church would 
be the final choice of the Augusta church. 
We sympathize with the Fexcroft and -Dover 
church in the loss, also with Augusta in the 
gain. An espécially pleasing fact is that Mr. 
McKinnon ts not to be ‘removed from the 
state. 

Bangor can lay good claim to have thé old- 
est war correspondent in New Er gland, if not 

in the world, In thé person of Hon. 


the oldest 
Awe “Patti Who wiote fér the Boston Ad- 


vertiser in 1889, duritig thé exciting times of 
the Aroostook war. His letters were widely 





copied in this country and in England. The 
controversy which came so near to resulting 
in actual war concerned the northern bound- 
ary of Maine and was settled by the famous 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty in 1842, by which 
Maine lost many thousand acres of valuable 
land. Mr. Paine is also the oldest lawyer in 
New England in actual practice, having been 
in the practice of his profession uninter- 
ruptedly for sixty-five years, Notwithstand- 
ing the weight of his eighty-eight years, he is 
as regularly at his office as any of the younger 
men. 

The recent lecture by Gen, J. B. Gordon, 
ex-governor and ex.senator from Georgia, on 
The First Days of the Confederacy, was 
largely attended and enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, The reception given him reminded 
one of the greetings that Hannibal Hamlin 
used to receive when he spoke in Norombega 
Hall. General Gordon was invited by a com- 
mittee of the G, A. R. to aid in raising funds 
for the “‘ perpetual care”’ of a lot at Mt. Hope 
Cemetery set apart for the burial of deceased 
comrades. A sufficient sum has now been 
secured, and hereafter the flag will be kept 
flying over the graves of the departed heroes 
year in and year out. 

At the grand encampment in Portland, Feb. 
15, Mr. S. T. Snipe of Bath was elected com- 
mander of the G. A. R. for the current year. 
He enlisted in 1861, when only seventeen years 
of age. He holds several places of trust and 
responsibility in Bath, not the least of which 
is deacon in the Winter Street Congregational 
Charch. 

Plans have been drawn by a young Boston 
architect, a native of Bangor, for a new library 
building, which we hope will at an early day 
take form in marble and granite. Our Pablic 
Library now contains nearly 50,000 volumes 
and has an endow ment fand of $112,000. 

The sympathy of the churches in Maine goes 
out tenderly to Rev. E. M. Cousins of Bidde- 
ford, corresponding secretary of the General 
Conference of Maine, in the loss of his eldest 
son, a fine youth of sixteen yesrs.——The late 
Rev. E. G. Porter of Lexington had many 
warm friends and admirers in Bangor, who are 
grieved at his death.——Hon. E. R. Burpee of 
Bangor, with his family, has gone to Europe 
for a stay of several months. 

PHILLIPS. 


Conditions in Union Conference 


wThe eighteen churches of this conference 
show slight evidence of progress in their sta- 
tistics. They are situated in parts of Cum- 
berland and Oxford counties and all are in 
towns or villages. In 1889 their total member- 
ship was 956; in 1899 it was 972, and this 
though within five years two new churches 
have brought in about eighty members. But 
during ten years a number of churches have 
lost one-fourth of their members and a few 
have gained one-third. One explanation of 
the condition is that every town in the con- 
ference lost in population during 1880-1890. 
The fifteen towns in which there are Congre- 
gational churches lost 2,000 people. Stowe, 
where is our smallest church, lost one fourth 
of its population, and Bridgton with all its 
enterprise lost 258. ‘The tide of population is 
flowing out to the cities and the far West. 
Young people leave as soon as they ‘éan take 
care of themselves. 
‘*Notone youhg man in‘our resident mem- 
bership between eighteen and thirty years of 
age,” ey tine range Binedney ate wpe Ifa 


toissionary 
money. Among the formerly strong churches 
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may be mentioned those of Otisfield, Water- 
ford and Lovell, all of which have quite re- 
eently celebrated their centennials. Frye- 
burg, the oldest in the conference, had 135 
members fifty years ago; today it has eighty- 
five. In 1856 Waterford had 200 members; 
now it has forty-nine. To be sure this church 
was divided in 1865, but the two churches to- 
day have only 100 members. Harrison at its 
best had 106 members. For a number of years 
the average has been but forty-five. However, 
several churches during recent years have 
renovated their houses of worship. These 
include North Waterford and Waterford, 
North Bridgton, Lovell and Harrison. 

Of the forty-nine churches of all denomina- 
tiéns in the conference limits, there are 
eighteen Congregational, ten Methodist, seven 
Free Baptist, seven Universalist, three Cal- 
vinistic Baptist, two Advent, one Christian 
and one New Jerusalem. Of the Congrega- 
tional, fifteen hold services all the year; of the 
other denominations, fourteen hold services 
each Sunday, and the balance occasional serv- 
foes only, if at all. Thus practically fifteen 
towns are under the religious care of twenty 
nine churches. The population of these towns 
is about 14,000, giving an average of nearly 
500 to each church. It becomes evident that 
there is work enough for all existing churches 
without encroachments. The great need of 
this section is the missionary spirit. If pastors 
and all Christians possessed it more, destitute 
places could be occupied and reports of prog- 
ress could be made by all the charches of 
Union Conference. A. @. F. 


“Old Home Week” 


There is much interest in Old Home Week 
for Maine, and quite a rivalry between Port- 
and and other places. It is estimated that 
over 210,000 Maine natives are living elsewhere 
and a warm welcome will be extended to them 
this summer if they can visit the old home. 
We can promise them Aroostook potatoes at 
least, if not all sent to South Africa. Weare 
told that 15,000 barrels as a first installment 
have been sold to Great Britain. Those who 
visit Bangor may have a sight of our Spanish 
cannon, recently established on the approach 
to the Custom House. Two bronze tablets tell 
that it was cast in Seville in 1787, was dis- 
mounted at Fort Toro June 15, 1898, presented 
to Hon. C. A. Boutelle and by him given to 
the city of Bangor, October, 1899. D. 


A Christian Endeavor Tour 


BY REV. C. D. CRANE, PRESIDENT MAINE 
Cc. E. UNION 


We started from Yarmouth on the Monday 
of last week, just after the blizzard, and sped 
to Bangor. Tuesday was spent at Ells- 
worth with the Seaside Local Union. It 
includes twelve societies, which were well 
represented as to reports and attendance. In 
the evening a well attended rally was held at 
Hampden, where the ninth society was organ- 
ized. Following the address of the state 
president, a delightful recepticn was held. 
The Epworth League was present by invita- 
tion, and Bangor was also represented. Thence 
the “sunrise route”’ brought us to Cherry- 
field Wednesday evening to greet the Endeav. 
orers of the West Washington Union. Then 
journeying to Cherryfield, we tarried over 
Sunday with former parishioners. Monday 
evening found us at Calais, on the eastern- 
most rim, where the local union includes so- 
cieties on the English as well as American 
side of the St. Croix; an enthusiastic meeting 
was held. Eastport was the last point on 
the line of visitation. 

It is apparent that Christian Endeavor in 
Maine is prosperous. Since the last state 
meeting, in September, nine Janior Societies 
have been organ'zed and three reorganized. 
The Portland Local Union will spend the 
evening of March 7 at Yarmouth by special 
invitation. 
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Our Benevolences 


The lever of comparison is always effective 
in raising standards. In the hope that the 
comparisons may be of profit to the churches 
the following table has been compiled. The 
table shows the amount contributed to the 
seven benevolent objects of our church, as 
tabulated in the Year-Book. The amount 
under “other benevolences’”’ was not in- 
cluded because the desire is to show simply 
what has been contributed to denominational 
work. The figures show the amount con- 
tributed per resident member, this.being the 
fairest test, since absent members are rarely 
in close enough touch with the home church 
to contribute through it. The rank in benev- 
olences and the rank in size are compured. 
The average amount contributed by the resi- 
dent members of the churches of the whole 
state for the year was $1.52 per member. As 
soon as the Year- Book for 1900 is published 
a similar table will be of interest to compare 
progress or retrogression. As a rule only 
churches having over 100 members have a 
place in the table, but the churches which are 
starred, though having less than that number, 
are noted because of special generosity. 














Rank by Amount Rank by 
Name. of Benevolences Resident 
Per Capita. Membership. 

$8.00 55 

4.01 4 

6.47 6 

5.65 54 

5.30 56 

4.35 41 

427 19 

4.10 13 

4.05 33 

4.02 22 

1.01 2 

80 36 

81 45 

70 17 

70 8 

07 32 

06 51 

96 10 

89 50 

2.84 26 

8.80 1 

74 3 

267 22 

2.54 12 

2.34 34 

2.27 9 

1.87 30 

1.82 22 

1.65 44 

1.39 15 

1.28 7 

1.16 46 

1.14 il 

1.10 18 

1.10 12 

1.08 38 

1.07 27 

1.04 38 

1.00 31 

99 20 

-99 28 

-98 43 

-96 42 

-93 45 

Bucksport, rt rH 
Buckspo' d 

Yarmouth, -60 6 

Limington, .59 7 

Brownville, 58 4 

Bethel, .56 7 

Warren, 52 38 

Orono, 42 53 

Houlton, 40 48 

South Paris, RB . 20 

Isiaad Falis, +34 LO 

Norway, 32 9 

Deer Isle, 17 5 

Winthrop, AT 2 

Sanford, -09 6 

Foxcroft and Dover, 00 5 

Fort Fairfield, -00 47 


Figures About the Churches in Maine 


The first Congregational church organized 
in what is now Maine was at York in 1672; 
the next was at Wells in 1701; then South 
Berwick, 1702; Kittery, 1714; Eliot, 1721; and 
Portland, 1727. Up to 1867 there were 314 
churches organized in Maine, a few of them 
being formed as Presbyterian and afterward 
becoming Congregational. In the years 1867-98 
the number was increased by : forty-seven, 
making a total of 361 from the beginning. 
Of these 113 have become extinct or been 
merged into others, so that the number now 
on the rolls is 248. 

Maine was the pioneer State to organize a 
general conference, in 1826, and from that 
time the records have been published. The 
number of members received to the churches 
prior to 1826 is estimated as about 21,314, and 
from then through 1898 about 66,500 members 
have been received. The membership is re- 
ported as 7,685 in 1827 and 21,833 in 1898. The 
number of Congregational ministers in Maine 
in 1826 was 65; in 1858, 201; in 1978, 176; in 
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1898, 192. The necrology of 550 ministers jg 
referred to in the index in the semicentep. 
nial number of the Minutes (1876). 

Among the present ministers of the State 
the Minutes of 1898 report five who have been 
ordained more than fifty years: Rev. Messrs, 
D. B. Sewall, South Berwick (0. 1842); Amos 
Redlon, Augusta (0. 1842); L. W. Harris, 
Sherman Mills (0. 1842); Elijah Kellogg, act. 
ing pastor, Harpswell (0. 1844); T. G. Mitch. 
ell, Madison (0. 1846). The following have 
served their respective churches more than 
twenty-five years: Rev. Messrs. Francis 
Southworth, Bethel Church, Portland (from 
1865); W. H. Fenn, D. D., High Street Church, 
Portland (1866); W. H. Haskell, Second 
Church, Falmouth (1869); William Forsyth, 
Bucksport (1870); A. H. Wright, St. Law- 
rence Street Church, Portland (1871). The 
average term of pastoral service of the fifty. 
five pastors by council is four years, eleven 
months, and of the 115 otherwise inducted 
four years, eight months. 

The number in the Sunday schools in 1830 
was 11,593, in 1898 22,210. Christian Endeavor 
had its birth in Williston Church, Portland, 
in February, 1881. The number of societies 
in Maine Congregational churches at present , 
is 179. Of benevolences no record was kept 
prior to 1852. From then to 1876 the total 
amount given was $829,968; from 1877 to 1336, 
$396,447 ; from 1887 to 1896, $680,330. 

Further information in reference to the 
churches and ministers of Maine may be 
found in Sullivan’s History of the District of 
Maine, 1795; and more fully in Rev. Jonathan 
Greenleaf’s Sketches of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Maine, 1821; Williamson’s History 
of Maine, 2 vols., 1832; The American Quar- 
terly Register, Vol. 13, 1840; Minutes of the 
General Conference of Maine, 1826 to 1898, 
especially those published in 1867, 1876, 1886 
and 1896, which contain condensed lists of 
churches and ministers, with the dates at- 
tached. See also Maine Missiunary Sermons 
and Reports, 1808-1898, and the Christian 
Mirror, which gave weekly news of the 
churches from 1822 until its incorporation 
with The Congregationalist. E. F. D. 


For Better Enforcement of Prohibi- 
tion 

Renewed interest in temperance work has been 
manifest in recent months in many parts of the 
state. Organizations, activity, preaching and talk- 
ing have been most potent influences for righteous- 
ness of Jate. At CALAIs a Civic League was or- 
ganized not long ago for aggressive work, with 
much enthusiasm. A branch has been formed at 
SANFORD, also, and the former pastor, Rev. C. L. 
Woodworth, was present to make an address, 
LEWISTON has spoken forth through some ring. 
ing addresses, and WINTHROP has held a success- 
ful mass meeting to push the reform. At GREEN- 
VILLE Mrs. J. H. Everleth, who owns shares in her 
late husband’s property, gives notice that no viola- 
tion of the temperance laws will be allowed with- 
out prosecution. 


Among the Churches 


BaTH.—Central. The 8.8. library is to be open 
Thursday evenings for teachers and students 
who may wish to use the books of reference. It 
has a department of Bible study, including diction- 
aries, commentaries, etc., one of fiction and travel 
relating to Palestine, and one of missionary litera 
ture. The pastor, Rev. D. L. Yale, lately gave an 
interesting lecture on The City of Wasnaingion. 

PaTren is a center of a lumbering region, and 
the church does good work ia welcoming to its 
services woodsmen who are in town, also in sup- 
plying good reading to scores of camps. On each 
paper is an invitation to the church services, which 
the men often gladly accept. 

Breurast.—The late Dr. G. W. Field, who was 4 
native of Belfast and always loved his early home, 
left a legacy of $2,000 each to the public library 
and the Congregational church. 

SouTH BERWICK.—Union meetings held for 10 
days were productive of good. A 8.8. Association 
of the three Berwicks met recently, with 60 dele- 
gates present. 
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Life and Work of the Chicichies 


For explanation of new plans in editing these columns, see editorial, Church News, but not Church Gossip, on page 294. 


Meetings and Bvents te Come 
f . Hall, Monda: 

BosToN MINISTERS Muetina. Pilgrim . ay" 
Oa M. Soeaker, Rev. E.C. Moore, D, D.» 
March boShce, R. & Torte: The Attitude of a Pastor 

fn Matters of Biblical Criticism. : 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 
porTER CHURCH, Brockton, fiftieth anniversary, Mch. 

4-9. Anniversary day se $e Mek. 6. ‘ 

Y. W. O. A.. ann meeting, Berkeley Street 
Bostoing, Moh 6, 9.30 P. M. Address by Dr. Reuen 


Thomas. 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 
EVAN GEeot Ohugeh, Meh. 6, 12M. § er, Joseph 
Cook. Subject, Helps and a rs Rev: vg 
’ ’s BOARD OF MI88I0N8, Suffolk Branch, - 
Wom ath 6. 10 4.™M. Basket lunch. 
HoME MIssIONARY SOCIBTY, annual meeting, Detroit, 
Mich., June 5-7. 
ECUMENICAL MISSIONARY CONFERENOR, New York 
city, April 21-May 1. 
INTERNATIONAL ©. E, CONVENTION,- London, Eng., 
July 14-18. 


LOWELL’S CHURCH LIPE 

If to be visited by four energetic evangelists 
within two months is to be evangelized then the 
city of Lowell has been thoroughly cared for 
in this respect since the new year camein. A 
three weeks’ campaign closed Feb. 25 after 
services condacted only in the large Methodist 
and Baptist churches, but the work is under 
the auspices of a union of twelve churches in 
that section of the city and includes the Eliot 
and Highland Charches of our on. 
Rey. C. L. Merriam of the latter church has 
been especially helpful in the arrangements, 
and the meetings have been largely successful 
in numbers and interest. Certainly the entire 
city has been aroused to a fresh consideration 
of the question of religious life and conduct, 
while larger or more enthusiastic meetirgs are 
seldom seen than have attended these services, 
whose after effect must await future reporting. 

[he successful services at Trinitarian 
Church have already been reported in these 
columns. Of the large number interested at 
that time three divisions were made, of which 
those who are most mature are to be received 
into church membership at the March com- 
munion; the other two, separated by ages, are 
divided into intermediate and junior sections 
of the Y. P. 8. C. E., whose meetings are held 
apart from those of the senior section. Both 
sections are pursuing a regular course of 
Christian instruction under the guidance of 
the pastor, Rev. G. F. Kenngott, who makes 
use of Dr. Gladden’s little book, Being a 
Christian, in this work with the intermedi- 
ates, but who largely relies upon direct use of 
the Bible itself in the junior seetion, where 
the aim is chiefly to familiarizs the mind with 
the Word of God. The church has provided 
Bibles for each member of the Junior Society. 
In addition to these two meetings each week 
the pastor has found it wise to introduce a 
brief talk on some phase of Christian nurture 
at the regular prayer meeting. Thus the large 
responsibility for many young converts is 


being met by this eager and zealous church. - 


At the First Charch Dr. Warfield coatinues 
the wholesome work which characterized the 
opening of his pastorate. With a patience that 
hever presses with unwise zeal and yet with a 
persistence which never forgets the cherished 
purpose, he has devoted himself to healing so 
far as possible the breach between the two 
wings of the old First Church of Lowell. At 
the Christmas season of good will a letter was 
sent to the First Trinitarian Church, in which 
the forgiveness for wrongs done and words 
spoken in the heat of controversy was asked 
in the name of Christ, and the blessing of a 


sultations between these wings of the old 
church have been held seeking to adjust the 
Property suits between them without the 
machinery of the courts. -While it too 


have been pleased with the formal warrant 
just posted on the doors of the First Church, 
calling a meeting of the society “to see if this 
corporation will compromise, adjust and settle 
all the controversies between it and the First 
Trinitarian Church; and to take action in 
relation to raising money for said purposes.” 

At Eliot Church an addition of thirty one 
members, twenty-three by eonfession, at the 
January communion, made the opening of the 
new year memorable, and the work of the 
active pastor, Rev. G. R. Hewitt, meets with a 
remarkable unanimity of approval. Thesenior 
pastor, Dr. Greene, beloved of the whole city 
whose spiritual welfare he has so long and 
diligently sought, continues in a comfortable 
degree of activity, although not possessed of 
the strength that will warrant him to under- 
take regular pulpit duty. 

Highland is bending all its energies to the 
completion of its great task of raising its long- 
standing debt of $23,000. Only about $5,000 
yet remain to be secured before the appointed 
day in April which conditioned the opening 
subscription and the spirit of self sacrifice 
awakened in the church and of friendly sym- 
pathy from those outside forbid the thought of 

‘failure. A public school teacher who had al- 

ready engaged the long desired passage to 
Europe next summer has turned the money 
saved for this purpose into the fund, and a 
Methodist neighbor has instructed the com- 
mittee to call upon him for the last $500 
needed. 

Kirk Street, under the active labors of Dr. 
Bartlett, has made rapid strides and is now 
both numerically and financially the foremost 
church in Andover Conference. The growth 
during Dr. Bartlett’s four years’ pastorate has 
been phenomenal; the additions to member- 
ship have been 121 in excess of all losses and 
the present membership is 591. The society 
has raised for its own expenses, including the 
remodeling of the interior of the building, the 
sum of $39,171, while the donations to charity 
in the same period have been $37,893. The 
services at this church continue to be excep- 
tionally popular, thanks not aione to the gen- 

,erous outlay for musical attractiveness, for 
which this church is now well known, but 
thanks also to the ready wit, the genial spirit, 
and the hearty cordiality ever manifested by 
the tireless pastor. @. B. J. 





PALL RIVER AND ITS NEIGHBORS 


The movement to improve the property of 
our French church has fully succeeded. A 
year ago three or four hundred dollars were 
raised for immediate repairs, and $2,000 are 
now ready for finishing the renovation. With 
the largest French community in New Eng- 
land (about 30,000), a devoted pastor and a 
united people, this outlay is strategic. 

Apropos of Dr. Gladden’ s offer to serve in the 
city council at Columbus, a deacon and super- 
intendent of Sunday school in Fowler Church, 
Fall River, is so serving and was recently 
elected president of the common council by a 
large vote. He is such a thorough Christian 
that he is heartily supported by his pastor 
who, by the way, is himself one of the most 
active members of the city school committee. 

Another token of wholesome community 
life is the notable company of thinkers who 
have been here this winter by invitation. The 
list brought by the Fortnightly Ciub of women 
includes Hamilton W. Mabie and Henry Van 
Dyke, Margaret E. Sangster, Kate Upson 
Clark and Susan Hayes Ward. Not to men- 
tion others in a remarkable list of distin- 
guished visitors, the Congregational Club has 
had President Faunce of Brown, Dr. G. F. 
Wright of Oberlin and Pres, Caroline Hazard 
of Wellesley. The club had over 200 guests 
at the tables to hear Miss Hazard. 





A union normal course of Bible study de 


signed for Sunday school teachers, parents 
and Christian workers is running in the 
chapel of Central Church. Rev. G. L. Todd 
of Merrimac is the conductor. The course 
includes twenty lessons in twenty wesks. 
The class numbers about 100. The same and 
kindred courses have been taught in the noon 
Sunday school of Central Charch for about 
two years. 

Another noteworthy course of Lenten ser- 
mons planned to begin at United Church, 
Newport, Feb. 28, will be delivered reg- 
ularly at Wednesday night services. The 
preachers are: Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brook- 
line, Rev. William Knight of Fall River, Dr. 
T. C. Hall of Union Seminary, Dr. D. 8S. 
MacKay of New York city, President Faunce 
of Brown, Dr. E. C. Moore of Providence and 
Pres. C. C. Hall of Union Seminary. Dr. T.C. 
McClelland is the pastor. 

The conference committee, of which Rev. T. 
C. Welles of Taunton is chairman, has good 
prospect of succeeding in the endeavor to 
have each charch contribute to each of our 
benevolent societies. 

The New England Assembly of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew has just been held in 
Fall River, bringing together many Episcopal 
laymen. A memorable conference of work- 
ers in’boys’ clubs in various cities was held 
recently in the fine Boys’ Club building here. 
The Boys’ Club of this city has over 2,000 
members. A deacon of Fowler Church (not 
he who is president of the city council), is su- 
perintendent of this host. 

A Happy OBSERVER. 


PRESENT DAY INTERESTS IN SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass. 

Notwithstanding the interest shown in it, 
Springfield is by no means yet committed to 
the cause of higher criticism. A champion of 
orthodoxy has arisen in the pastor of the lar- 
gest Baptist church of the city, Dr. B. D. 
Hahn. For several weeks he has been giving 
Tuesday evening lectures on the book of 
Genesis and has filled his audienceroom to 
overflowing. Meanwhile, interest in the book 
of Genesis was never so great as it is today. 
The meeting of the Connecticut Valley Con- 
gregational Club this week is to be devoted to 
this subject of criticism, and the principal 
speakers are Drs. Moxom and Hahn. 

An important factor in the literary interests 
of Springfield is the city library. Since the 
librarian, Mr. J. C. Dana, came to this city 
from Denver, the library shelves have been 
thrown open to the public, lists of books have 
been issued on the subjects of the day and 
the books themselves placed on convenient 
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shelves. Branch libraries have been estab- 
lished in outlying districts and in the Y. M. 
C. A. building, and in some cases Sunday 
schools have secured the loan of books for 
their libraries. There is some prospect that 
this last mentioned scheme will be still more 
extensively adépted during the coming year. 
A list of pictures, taken from the famous 
paintings, is also being prepared for circula- 
tion among the Sunday echools of the city. 

The Y. M. C, A. during the last two years, 
while Secretary Cooper, formerly of Broek- 
lyn, has been here, has been constantly grow- 
ing in favor among the business men. It now 
has a central organization, with three branches 
outside the central building, two suites of 
rooms for the railroad men in Springfield and 
West Springfield and the department at the 
Y. M. C, A. Training School. 

Several out of town schools have warm 
places in the hearts of Springfield people. 
The Spanish school is one of these, and an- 
other is the Hampton Institute, whose inter- 
ests are subserved by a local Hampton club. 
Through the efforts of this organization, an 
entertainment given by Hampton students at- 
tracted a large audience, and the portrayal of 
the genuine Southern character was greatly 
enjoyed by those present. 

The Congregational pulpits have been filled 
recently vy some outside speakers. In the 
absence of Dr. Goodspeed on a seven months’ 
tour abroad the First Church pulpit is being 
ably filled by Dr. F. L. Robbins of Philadel- 
phia, who is well known and well liked in 
Springfield. Dr. Moxom has; been serving as 
college preacher for eight days in Ithaca, 
N. Y., at Cornell, and Rev. H. C. Meserve of 
Faith Church has been absent in Lowell for 
several weeks on account of his father’s sick- 
ness and death. Rev. 5S. H. Woodrow of Hope, 
after a serious illness, is again preaching with 
his old-time effectiveness, and the services at 
Eastern Avenue continue to be an interesting 
development of the “‘ children’s church.”’ 

M. A. D. 


BROOKLYN NOTES 


The cordial relationship into which Plym- 
outh Church and the Church of the Pilgrims 
are now entering is cause for profound grati- 
tude and rej icing, and promises much more 
effective cooperation in the future. The 
Church of the Pilgrims invites Plymouth 
Church to unite in weekly Lenten services, to 
be held in the edifice of the Church of the Pil- 
grims. Plymouth Church cordially accepts 
the invitation, and invites the Church of the 
Pilgrims to participate in services held within 
Plymouth’s historic edifice. Various influ. 
ences have combined to bring about this new 
friendship between these churches. Time, 
the healer of differences, is a remote cause, 
possibly; but the mutual conviction that 
Christ’s law requires that his people shall 
harbor no resentments or bitternesses has 
gredaally brought these churches and their 
pastors into happy fellowship. Such was the 
spirit that led to the union of the New Yerk 
and Brooklyn Association and the Manhattan 
Conference some three years ago, toward 
which Drs. Abbott and Meredith labored with 
conspicuous zeal. More recently Drs. Storrs 
and Hillis have, by a close personal friend- 
ship, found that there had been mutual mis 
understandings in the years gone by, and 
that a happy reconciliation between the two 
churches was not only desirable, but quite 
possible. One of the pastors of Plymouth 
Church was recently invited to preach in the 
Church of the Pilgrims, which he did. Not 
a discordant comment was heard io either 
church. All seemed glad to enter into new 
relations of cordial co-operation. 

The subjects of the Lenten services are so 
excellent, either for weekly meetings or for a 
series every day in the week, that they are 
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here appended: Main subject: The Church. 
Sub topics: The Duty of the Church to the 
Community, The Duty of the Community to 
the Church, The Membership of the Charch: 
Its Latent Forces, The Church Militant: Smit 
ing Evil, Winning the Indifferent, The Church 
at Worship, [he Church, the Body of Christ, 
On this evening the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper will be observed. 

Some. other churches of Brooklyn Heights, 
twe Presbyterian and one Dutch Reformed, 
also take part in these services, as they have 
done for years past. But the significant fact 
is the hearty fellowship now entered into by 
the pastors and the people of Plymouth Church 
and the Church of the Pilgrims. 

The Brooklyn revival is now being con- 
ducted tn various districts of the city, the cen- 
tral meetings at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Hall having been discontinued 
The work is less noticed by the public press, 
but is nevertheless accomplishing much good. 
There are hundreds of additions to the 
churches among nearly all denominations. 
Our larger Congregational Churches are gen- 
erally working independently, indeed do not 
seem to favor the old form of “protracted 
meetings.””’ But soma of them, notably the 
Lewis Avenae, Bushwick Avenue, Bethesda 


Continued on page 318. 














One cup full Ralston Breakfast Food 
cooks enough for five persons--- there 
are six full cupsin every package. 

Sliced dates and Ralston Breakfast 
Food make a delicious dessert, Our 
‘Little Book of Ralston Recipes” tells 


of other dainty dishes. A coupon in 
every package secures a copy. 

A Ralston Breakfast Free tin%(cuppif sou 
with Ralston Breakfast Food, send us his name, 


and we will mail you a sample free. It cooks in 
5 minutes and in a single boiler, too. 


PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity is Paramount.” 
751 GRATIOT ST., ST. Louis, Mo. 
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“The Best is 
Cheapest.”’ 


We learn this from experience in every 
department of life. Good clothes are most 
serviceable and wear the longest. Good 
food gives the best nutriment. Good 
medicine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, is the best 
and cheapest, because it cures, absolutely 
CURES, when all others fail. 

Scrofula Bunches — “An opera- 
tion helped my son temporarily, for scrof- 
ula bunches on his neck, but Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla cured.”” Mrs. Lewis A. Carpen- 
ter, 51 Wadsworth St., Hartford, Conn. 






Never Disappoints 


~ Hood's 8 . Pills cure live er ‘ills; the non drritating | and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


now prepared by an improved process which 
is the result of years of scientific investiga. 
tion, may be confidently relied upon as 
being of 


Absolute Purity and Free From 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


MOLLER’s OIL always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles only, dated See that our name 


























appears on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets 
mailed /ree. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 


25 different designs, they are all steel and cheap- 
po ‘th an wood fence. Special prices to Churches 
es. Write us for catalogue. 
KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 
431 HORTH ST. KOKOMO, IND. U. 8. e 


3 10 First Premiums 


arded to the PRAIRIE STATF 
INCUBAT OE St 


in any climate. Bend for for cmeleat>. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR ©O. Homer City, F« 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT Was SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 











FEATHER FACTS. 








The cheerful thief who stuffs the average 
pillow isn’t a bad man. 
goose feather factor. 

He buys feathers where he can find them, 
= of any small dealer, and he generally gets the 


He simply isn’t a 


scruff of the per a The best goose feather product is only obtainable by those 
who know the sources of supply and can control large purchases. 

The reason why our pillows are better than all others is that we use feathers 
which other dealers cannot command. Our Emden whites and Toulouse grays are 
eagerly sought by customers who know their value. 

Canal Street prices on these goods have brought them into wide notoriety and 
our pillow trade is now very large. Samples of these feathers shown to any visitor. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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~ A graduate of Brown University, class of 1867, and 
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The Business Outlook 
There seems to be some tendeney towards a 
lowering of the price of various materials. 
This is not considered at all unfavorable, par- 
ticularly by manufacturers, as industries could 
not continug long to prosper unless some reac- 


tion from the extreme prices had set in. New, 


iron furnaces have been opened and are ap- 
proaching completion, which will of course 
swell the production of pig iron, an increase 
which is very much needed in the iron and 
steel industries at the present time. This re- 
actionary tendency in the price of materials 
gives promise of greater activity in all the 
ehief industries for the next six months. If 
hides and leather become cheaper, boot and 
shoe manufacturers will be enabled to take 
contracts for split goods at two and one-half 
cents less than the prices recently asked, and 
some large sales have resulted, giving a part 
of the shops work for some time. Shipments 
of boots and shoes during the past three weeks 
have been considerably in excess of those of 
previous years. 

Qaotations on wool have receded, such re- 
cessions being the most notable on large ac 
tual sales. Raw cotton continues to advance 
and in Fall River print cloths have been ad- 
vanced an eighth of a cent. Lumber is sea- 
sonably quiet, although an active business 
this spring is anticipated. A feature in the 
general business situation of the country is 
the enormous gain in railway earnings for the 
first two weeks in February. While it is true 
that these phenomenal earnings are due to the 
exceptionally mild weather as compared with 
the severe conditions of a year ago, it is never- 
theless a fact that east-bound tonnage is of 
unparalleled volume, while shipments of 
spring goods to the country are very large. 
The earnings of sixty roads for the second 
week of February aggregated $7,941,000, an 
increase of 30.4 over the same period a year 
ago. 

Bank clearings for the past week (five days) 
aggregated $1,389,742,000, a decrease of eight 
per cent. from the previous week, of sixteen 
per cent. from the same week a year ago, but 
a gain of sixteen per cent. over 1898, 

The speculative situation has been extremely 
dull during the week. The public is absent 
and it is not clear that it will become inter- 
ested right away. 





One of the last projects to emanate from 
Mr. Moody’s fertile brain was the scheme of 
Northfield extension, whereby the influence 
of the summer conferences should be imparted 
to thousands not able to attend them. A sim 
ple organization was effected and Rey. H. W. 
Pope of New Haven was made superintend- 
ent. Under his direction short conferences 
for Bible study and for the deepening of spir- 
itual life, as well as for evangelistic purposes, 
are held in different places. Since the death 
of Mr. Moody this work has gone on as effect- 
ively as before. Mr. Pope began services at 
Delhi, N. Y., Feb. 7, and as many as 800 per- 
sons have been present on someevenings. At 
Franklin, N. Y., a men’s band of 100 members 
was formed. Rev. F. B. Meyer of London 
has been engaged to come to this country to 
assist in this extension movement next winter. 


Biographical 


REV. THOMAS JEFFERSON VOLENTINE 





@ member of the ¢!ass of 1870 in Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, graduating that year at Chicago 
Seminary, Mr. Volentine, after some years of serv- 
tce as & Congregational minister, was pastor of 
Unitarian churches in Duluth, Minn., and Water- 
ville, Me. About a year ago he again joined a Con- 
gregational Association. and sought a pastorate. 
He died Feb. 22 in the Presbyterian hspital, New 











was a man of ability and of attractive personality. 
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Try to frequent the company of your bet 
ters. In books and life that is the most 
wholesome society. Learn to admire greatly. 
The great pleasure of life is that.— Thackeray. 








There Can Be But 
One Result--Profit 








If the investment of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in Chicago 
real estate is a good thing for big 
investors just now, why isn’t it 


proportionately as good a thing]. 


for you to invest $1,000, or $500, 
or $25 down and $5 per month 
until you pay for a $300 lot? 

The big investor is buying real 
estate because it is the right time 
to buy, and everything indicates 
that it is the next thing to share 
in the general prosperity and ad- 
vance. 

So many big investments have 
recently been made in Chicago 
real estate, and so many more 
are in negotiation, that real 
estate is bound to go up. 

If you invest the few hundred 
dollars you have saved or a part 
of the salary you are making, you 
are in line for profit on the nat- 
ural rise and on any effort made 
by the big holders to push the] 
price of real estate up to sell 
their holdings at a profit. 

Our knowledge of the ups and 
downs of real estate has enabled 
us in the last seven or eight years 
to buy and sell for hundreds of 
customers — in large and small 
amounts —at a profit to the pur- 
chaser of never less than 10 per 
cent., and with a clear record of 
no losses for the investors 
0 ee 
we will explain why we make more when we 


help some one elise to an equal part of the profit than 
when we take it all. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Company, 
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' York city, aged fifty-eight yéars. Mr. Volentine 








ERIE TEL. 
Our weekly market letcer, now 
ready for deltvery, is devoted to the 
* Financial Situation, Erie Tele- 
phone, the Third Avenue and Penn- 
sylvania railroads. A copy will be 


mailed upon application, and we 
respectfully solicit a share of your 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 
Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal, 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 


& Cc 
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41 Halier Bidg., Seattle, Wash... 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk $t., Boston, Mase. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 ee | Bidg., BOSTON, MAS&. 


NoT A DOLLAR Lost 


- B 8 Mpc which 4, have beet! mi nah at ne 


ota and se. We 
sonaliy examine every tract of land offered as sec 
particulars. 


Write for references and 
GRAND FORKS, ¥. D 


E. J. LANDER & CO, ““staritinea 1603.)"" 
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5Ath 
Annuat Statement 


of the 


Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, 
Of Hartford, Conn. 


Nr Assets, January 1, 1899, $61,807,067.53 


RECEIVED IN 1899. 
For Premiums.......... $4,932,559.33 


For Interest and Rents..2,989,047.28 
For Balance, Profit and 


8,007,787.31 
$69,8 14,824.84 


DISBURSED IN 1899. 


For claims by death, 

matured endowments, 

and annuities. ,..g4,323,361.90 
Surplus returned 

to policy-holders, 1,265,334.14 
Lapsed and Sur- 

rendered Policies. ..532,667.53 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, $6,121,363.51 


Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real Estate, all other 
921,844.12 
393,738.22 
7,436,945 91 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1899, $62,377,878.93 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien......... #26,192,657.64 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............. 2,300.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force...... 829,945.23 
Oost of Real Estate owned by the Comp’y, 11,611,937.33 


OTD GE BGR icpecicnccsescdvnwissssvebets 22,407,953.33 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks........ 473,504.16 
SE De nniccackchegectdascnennesipane 856,217.83 
SS IND. si ciics obec cccesvedcvdsovepee 5,061 63 

$62,379,577.15 
Less Agents’ Oredit Balances.............. 1,698 22 


$62,377,878.93 


ADD 
Interest due and accrued..... $983,777.38 
Rents due and accrued........ 16,805.02 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over ¢ost.............. 870,526.57 
Net uncollected and deferred 
RS 340,013.34 
$2,211,122.31 
Less Bilis Receivable......... 5,061.63 
. 2,206,060.68 


GROSS ASSETS, December 31,1899,  $64,583,939.61 


LIABILITIES: 


Amount required to re-insure 
all outstanding Policies, net 
Company's standard,.... $55,828,853.00 
All other Mabilitie-........ 1,648,745.02 
57,375,598.02 





SURPLUS (including contingent real es- 
tate depreciation mem. account, $750, 


000.00), 87,208,341.59 


Ratio of expenses of management to re- 


EPS Oe Wines os cccmnbevenisiatestesce 11.51 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1899, 67,649 
| RS a FT #160,432,486.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


GEORGE E. WILLIAMS, General Agent, 
53 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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and Immanuel, are the centers of very genuine 
revivals of religion. 

Dr. R. R. Meredith of Tompkins Avenue 
recently lectured before his own congregation 
for the benefit of their free kindergarten on 
Gladstone and the Victorian Era. The lec: 
ture created a profound impression, and we 
doubt not that he will frequently be invited to 
repeat it elsewhere. A fine three-quarter 
length portrait of Dr. Meredith has just been 
hung in the church parlor by the King’s 
Daughters. It was a very pleasant surprise 
to him. He had been invited to address the 
King’s Daughters on Washington and Lin- 
coln, in celebration of their birthdays. Thus 
securing the Doctor’s presence, the portrait 
was unveiled. The young women have but 
reflected the honor and affection in which all 
hold the pastor of the Tompkins Avenue 
Church. 

The Brooklyn Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
American Board met last week at the Central 
Congregational Church, Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, 
pastor. The meeting was largely attended by 
representatives from practically all the Con- 
gregational churches of Brooklyn. Mrs. S. L. 
Baldwin, president of the New York State 
Methodist Board of Foreign Missions, made a 
persuasive appeal in behalf of the general 
cause of missions, speaking out of her own 
extended, rich experience in the foreign field. 
She speaks with an eloquence and power of 
the highest order. Rev. Robert E. Speer, sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board, addressed 
the conference in his own convincing manner. 
Interest in foreign missions was greatly in- 
creased by the meeting, whose effect is sure to 
be felt among all the churches. H. P. 


NEW JERSEY’S RECENT COUNCIL 

The Orange Valley Church, Orange, N. J., 
which was bereaved of its pastor, Rev. 
Charles A. Savage, last year by death, had 
among its various supplies for a time Rev. 
F. W. Hodgdon of Greenville, Mich. The 
impression of the man was such upon the 
church that a call was given and accepted, 
and Mr. Hodgdon began his work with the 
year 1900 The council for his installation, 
Feb. 15, was large, including nearly all of the 
churches of northera New Jersey. 

Mr. Hodgdon was a student of Andover 
Seminary just before going to Greenville toa 
large and influential church. He comes to 
New Jersey, drawn by the spontaneous na 
ture of his call and recognizing it as a field in 
which his best energies can find a fitting field. 
In his examination he gave evidence that he 
had been a diligent and earnest student, and, 
while members of the council took exceptions 
to parts in his statement, the vote to proceed 
to install was hearty and unanimous. The 
anxiety of the church that the lamented Dr. 
Savage should have a worthy successor is 
allayed, and there is rejoicing in the coming 
of this brother. Cc. 


CLEVELAND MATTERS 


In the opening months of 1900 the Cleveland 
churches have been both making and record- 
ing history. 

PILGRIM’S ANNUAL 

Pilgrim Church, to the number of over 400, 
sat down at its annual banquet at the time of 
one of the worst storms of the winter, to re 
call a year of substantial progress and to re- 
member its fortieth anniversary, just passed. 
Miss Jeannette Hart gave a comprehensive 
and fascinating sketch of the life of the 
church from its early and feeble beginning», 
while Prof. A. B. Hart of Harvard, a son of 
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INVESTMENTS 


No class of securities has 
been less subject to depreci- 
ation than real estate mort- 
gages. They are the safest 
and most reliable of any 
class of investments. 

For more than twenty-one 
years we have sold our care- 
fully selected real estate first 
mortgages to a great num- 
ber of investors without loss 
to a single one. 

We now offer a choice se- 
lection of first mortgages 
from the rich black-waxy 
belt of Texas and contigu- 
ous Territory of Oklahoma, 
guaranteeing principal and 


6% INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list of 


loans furnish full descriptive 


particulars and will be sent 
for the asking. . 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO., 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address Home Office, or 


.SIDNEY E. MORSE, ist Vice-Prest., 
140 Nassau St., N.Y. 


ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 


Children’s Food 


It may seem a far cry from the 
waving wheat fields of the great 
northwest to your children, but 
the wheat grown there is richest in 
real food elements, and they will 
thrive better and grow stronger on 
it than on any other cereal. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


is the best preparation of wheat made. 
It contains literally, the cream of the 
wheat, hence its name. 

When purchasing, ask your grocer to show 
you our gravures of north-western scenery. 
Very fine works of art, nothing cheap, and no 
advertising card attached. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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the church, called up The Pilgrim Church of 
Former Days, and Rev. I. W. Metcalf, the for- 
mer beloved associate pastor, receiving such 
a welcome as might make any man proud, 
spoke of The Pilgrim Church of Today, pro- 
nouncing the chureb, from a wide range of 
observation, as a model of its sort. Gracious 
messages were received from the strong men 
who have here served in the gospel—Rev. Drs. 
qT. K. Noble and W. H. Warren and Rev. 
Mesers. N. M. Calhoun and J. M. Sturtevant. 
The pastor, Rev. C. 8. Mills, spoke brief, in_ 
spiring words on Characteristics, Old and 
New: Love, Liberality and Loyalty. 
FURTHER EXPANSION 


The City Missionary Society, in the old his. 
toric Collamer field, now East Cleveland and 
the finest suburb of the city, has a fine lot and 
part of the money to build, the proceeds of the 
property of the old church. Under the wise 
and tireless lead of Secretary McMillen, the 
district has been canvassed, the firat steps 
have been taken and plans approved for a 
beautiful stone chapel. The old Congrega- 
tional chapel is secured as a temporary place 
of worship and neatly fitted up. Opening 
services"were well attended and enthusiastic. 

The society finds a happy termination of its 
long and at times discouraging quest for a 
superintendent in one who is a reward for 
the waiting. Rev. W. H. Pound, an Ooderlin 
man, pastor at Cortland, N. Y., since 1892, has 
accepted the unanimous call and at once 
takes up the work, his first service being the 
gathering and care of the new East Cleveland 
church. Mr. Pound will be a valued addition 
to the forces and the fellowship of Cleveland 
and the whole Ohio work. With the coming 
of Rev. E. E. Seovill to Denison Avenue, the 
work of the society is fully and strongly 
manned. 

IN OTHER CHURCHES 

Plymouth hag parted from Rev. L. L. Tay- 
lor, one of whose last services was to receive 
al'class of a half-iozen Chinamrn to the 
church. Lake View has called a young pas- 
tor, Rev. A. M. Ingrabam, late of Glencoe, IIl., 
but an Oberlin man; Lakewood has received 
a substantial eddition to its membership; 
Euclid Avenue has exceptionally large con 
gregations; and Hough Avenue lets the con- 
tract for a $3,000 organ to ofer its praise at 
Easter in thé new house, Bethlehem Church 
finds a happy end of its extended search for 
an English pastor in the call and acceptance 
of Rev. F. M. Whitlock, formerly a Cleveland 
pastor, but later of Indianapolis. 

The Congregationalists of the city unite 
with their Presbyterian brethren in sorrow at 
the sudden death of Rev. T. Y. Gardner, 
whose earlier and later life was in the Presby- 
terian ministry, bat who was for some years 
pastor of the Hudson church and later the 
district secretary of the Education Society 
—a man unusually pure and conscientious. 

J. G. F. 


Practical Methods 


DIGNIFYING THE STUDY OF MISSIONS 


The Missionary Society.of Plymouth Charch, 
Seattle, of which the pastor, Dr. W. H. G. Tem: 


and inventiveness an attractive advance pam- 
phiet presenting, in rarely interesting form, 
an outline of its work for the coming year. 
The topics for the monthly meetings, at 
which collections are taken, cover the fol- 
lowing general subjects, each of which is 
divided into three or four sub-topics, which 
are assigned to individuals for preparation, 
these being followed by a résumé of current 
missionary events: 

South Africa, The Home Missionary Ad 
vance (by steps) Papal Lands, Indian Work, 
Neesima and Japan, Children and Young 
People, Our Own State, The Neglected Con- 
tinent, The Century’s Missionary Achieve- 
ments (an all-day session). To give an idea 
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St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
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will adhere to the surface. 








ART right. In painting, the first 
or priming coat is important. It 
is the foundation. 
tu think anything is good enough 


It is a mistake 


for it. If a mixture of Zinc, Barytes, etc., 
is used the paint will surely crack and peel. 

The only safe paint for priming is Pure 
White Lead. 


ing a tough, elastic coat that penetrates and 


It combines with the oil, form- 


The brands in 


the margin are genuine. 


For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 


National Lead Co., roo William Street, New York. 





ee times a day and every dayinthe 
ITS RICH, CREAMLIKE LATHER 
cannot be surpassed for 


Softening and Beautifying 


THE SKIN. 


Sample Cak. 
Full-Sized Cak: 


. 2 cents. 


GLASTONBURY, 
Conn. 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO., **°N@w orn’. 


ARE THE BEST 


Sold by STATIONERS Everywhere 
Samples for trial of the leading numbers 
for and accountants, will be 






in the end than amy seeds 
that only cost half as much. 
Tested, true to name, fresh and 
reliable. Always the best. Ask 
for Ferry’s—take no others. 
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Continued from page 319. 


of the secondary topics we take the general 
subject of Neesima and Japan, which is sub- 
divided thus: 


(1) His Early Life and Departure from Japan; 
(2) His Preparation in America for His Work; 
(8) His Work in Japan; (4) The Continuation of 
His Work and the Lessons of His Life (treated by 
a Japanese student). 


This church also issues a pledge card for 
proportionate giving to the six societies, with 
a rousing appeal in circular form. The state 
committee on benevolence, of which Dr. Tem- 
ple is a member, sends a copy of these docu- 
ments to every church in the state to ilius- 
trate how the matter can be presented in a 
practical and interesting way. To devise 
and work out such plans as these requires 
much expenditure of time and effort, bat 
they will bring rich reward in dignifying the 
work and giving an impetus to the renaissance 
of interest ia missions. 


WELL AINED NETHODS 


“ Pilgrim Band” is the name of a new organiza- 
tion in a BUFFALO church, and “ Niagara Square” 
is the new name of the church which formerly was 
called People’s. The idea of this recently-formed 
band is “to provoke and educate the Pilgrims to 
imitation of the spirit of Jesus” and “‘ to influence 
others that they also may know him.” Pilgrims 
and followers constivute the members and various 
offices (captain, record-keeper, leader, etc.,) and 
committees (watch, assembly.and route) are formed 
to encourage Christian nurture and study as fea- 
tures of the activity. Weekly “assemblings” are 
held and other features are a council (executive 
board) and a covenant, } ledging daily effort at self- 
culture and help of others to a Christlike life.’ Al- 
ready good success is reported from the organiza- 
tion in this church.—At considerable expense to 
himself Rev. (3.8. Evans of Hupson, 8. D., has se- 
cured a young lady from the Chicago College of 
Music to teach both instrumental and vocal music 
here and direct the choir. He is preaching also at 
an out-station schoolhouse, where the services are 
well attended.—— East Church, Los ANGELES, CAL., 
observed recently “ superintendents’ day,” when 
60 8. 8. superintendents from other schools in- 
spected the graded system. 


RESULTS OF REVIVAL EFFORTS 

The list of accessions reported this week, while 
it contains no items of startling size, shows sub- 
stantial returns from efforts put forth im the open- 
ing year. Iowareports 21 from Lewis and 23 from 
Salem; Michigan 26 from Cannon, 48 from Hud- 
son, 27 from Fort Street Church and 31 from First 
of Detroit; Minnesota 28 from Bethany Church, 
Minneapolis; and Missouri 44 from Kidder and 20 
from Lamar. Nearly all these are on confessior, 
while a new church in Lincoln, Neb., enrolls 240, 
nearly half on confession. Hot Springs, 8. D, 
bas received 25 new members during the last three 
months. Of the 46 reported from First Church, 
Oakland, Cal., 20 came on confession, of whom 10 
were from the Sunday school, 

An exchange of assistance in special revival 
services has been arranged by Rev. W. W. Sleeper 
of Second Church, BELoIT, Wis., and Rev. W. H 
Day of First Church, AURORA, ILL. The first half 
of the plan has been carried out at the former place 
through an eight days’ series, Mr. Day assisting by 
effective preaching. The results have been excel- 
lent and promise much. The other series of meet- 
ings will occur later in the season. 

As a result of the special effort at East NELSON, 
MICH., directed by the pastor, Rev. G. H. Lemon, 
31 conversions are recorded, and the people have 
organized a class to study essentials of faith. 

At MARSHALLTOWN, Io., union meetings, under 
the direction of Evangelist Munhall, have just 
closed. [t is too early yet to report definite re- 
sults. Much interest was awakened, and many 
professed conversion.—At Lewis special meet 
ings were continued from the Week of Prayer for 
three weeks, Rev. D. E. Evans beli g assisted fora 
few days by Evangelist Jamison. These were fol- 
lowed by an ingathering of 21 members, 17 on con- 
fession.——Following gospel meetings at SALEM, 
Rev. C. E. Drew being his own evangelist, 23 per- 
sons united, 17 on confession. This church has 
received 29 accessions since Jan. 1. 

HAMILTON, Mo, is being deeply stirred by the 
Presence and work of the ag fi pian 
instrumentality of Rev. D. M. Hartsough. Four 
churehes united in the meetings and t1e interest 
has deepened f:0m the start. The largest hall in 
town proved inadequate, and the meetings are to 
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be continued in the -large new Methodist church 
which is just being finished. The people say, ‘‘ We 
never saw it on this wise before.” All the business 
houses have closed at an early hour on account of 
the meetings; 218 cards have been signed and as 
many more people have expressed a desire for a 
Christian life, among them some prominent busi- 
nessmen. Rev. E. H. Price is pastor. 

First Church, LINCOLN, N&B., is uniting with St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church in special serv- 
ices. As the house of the latter church was burned 
some time ago, all services are held in ours, with 
preaching alternately by the pastors. Rev W. H. 
Manss finds himself suffi siently recovered in health 
to resume full work. A week of special meetings 
at Butler Avenue, under the lead of the pastor, 
Rev. O. L. Anderson, aided by W. H. Kimberly, 
8. 8. missionary, secured a full attendance and 
brought several to a decision for Christ. At the 
closing service, Feb. 11, seven persons united, four 
on confession.——Union evangelistic meetings at 
FRIEND, in which Rev. W. B. Payne has been as- 
sisted by Rev. C. 8. Harrison, have exerted a wide 
influence in the place; growing in power nightly, 
they were moved from the Congregational to the 
Methodist edifice, which has the largest audience- 
room in town. All the churches have been much 
strengthened and will receive important acces- 
sions. With the close of this meeting, Mr. Harri- 
son is obliged, under the advice of his physician, to 
give up work for some time.——So much interest 
was developed at AURORA during the two weeks’ 
special meetings following the Week of Prayer 
that the services of Evangelist A. T. Reed have 
been secured to continue the work. Bible study 
under the iead of the pastor, Rev. W. H. Hopkins, 
for the last two years has deepened and strength- 
ened the life of the church and prepared it for a 
forward movement. 

A delightful series of meetings in Manrrovu, CoL., 
extending over five weeks, has just closed. There 
were many conversions, but perbaps the quickened 
life of the church will prove the larger benefit from 
this blessed season of revival. 

PARADISE, CAL., has just closed a protracted 
meeting of three weeks. There has been a deep 
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spiritual quickening and a devotion to practical 
service never before realized. 


Epmonps, WN., has received 12 new members 
as a partial result of special servicer, conducted 
by Evangelist McGregor.—-MEDICAL LAKE hag 
been strengthened by a recent revival. 


CELEBRATIONS OF MANY KINDS 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


The Men’s Union of Old South Church, Worczs. 
TER, Mass., held its annual public meeting Feb. 2¢ 
with a large attendance. Dn G. R. W. Scott of 
Newton gave an address on The American Spirit. 

The Pascataqua Congregational Olub met at 
DurRHAM,N.H. After the social hour and visits to 
interesting localities and the agricultural college 
an excellent dinner was served. Edgar J. Banke, 
formerly consul at Bagdad, gave an address on 
Light on the Biole from the Ruins of Babylonia, and 
Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, Mass., on The Life 
and Influence of Horace Bushnell——The New 
Hampshire Sons of the American Revolution cele- 
brated by gathering and fixing on the walls of the 
Col. Tobias Lear house in DOVER & bronze tablet 
to commemorate the fact that Mr. Lear, the secre- 
tary of George Washington from 1783 to 1791, was 
born there, and that George Washington visited the 
house in 1789. 

In Hvurow, 8. D., the Ladies’ Aid provided a fine 
Washington’s Birthday supper and “sample sale,” 
both enjoyable and remunerative affairs. 
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WorTH READING.—There is always something 
refreshing about the announcements of the Paine 
Furniture Company, but we do not think that they 
have offered to the public in many moons a better 
advertisement than the one in another column of 
this paper, entitled Feather Facts. The best of all 
virtues lies in this advertisement, namely, truth. 
Our readers may rest assured that what this relia- 
ble bouse says is the sober, day-after-Christmas 
truth in all cases. 
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OTHER OCCASIONS 

The February meeting of the Congregational Club 
of NEWTON, Mass., was addressed by Dr. Wal- 
lace Nutting, D. D., of Providence, R. 1., who gave 
a strong and thought ful paper on The Place of Feel 
ing in Religion. 

The Central N. H. Congregational Club met Feb. 
21, at First Church, MANCHESTER, N. H., with a 
large attendance. Post-prandial addresses were 
made by the new pastor, Rev. Thomas Chalmers, 
Rev. G. H. Reed, and Hon. L. D. Stevens. The 
principal address was given by Prof. G. H. Moore 
of Andover Seminary on Historical Study and the 
Religious Value of the Bible. 

The forward movement of the American Board 
received added impetus at the meeting of the New 
York Congregational Club last week Monday. A 
splendid list of speakers was provided, including 
Pres. 8. B. Capen, Mr. L. D. Wishard, Dr. Mary 
Mills Patrick, Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott and Dr. Stimsen. Each touched upon 
a different phase of the large subject and contrib- 
uted to make the meeting successful and influen- 
tial. 

The Brooklyn Club, last Monday evening, directed 
its attention mainly to the problems of home evan- 
gelization. Dr. 8. D. McConnell, the first_speaker, 
was effectively supplemented by President Frost of 
Berea and Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. 





MATERIAL PROGRESS 

The building at VINAL HAVEN, ME., erected to re- 
place the one destroyed by fire a year ago, is near- 
ing completion, awaiting only the furnishings. For 
the present the 8. 8. room will be used by the con- 
gregation. The total expense of the new church 
will amount to about $10,000, During the three 
years’ pastorate of the present pastor, Herman J. 
Wells, the church has increased in membership 
from about 70 to 141. 

At HAMPTON, N. H., the extensive repairs are 
about completed. There has been a long delay in 
securing new pews, which have now arrived. The 
rededication will take place after the debt of $200 
for the repairs is cleared away. 

The meeting house at MONTGOMERY, VT., has 
been raised two feet, and three commodious rooms 
—a parlor, dining-room and kitchen—have been 
finished off inthe basement. These are furnished 
in oak and lighted by electricity. A large furnace 
has been provided by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
The cost is about $500, of which $175 remains to 
be paid. 

The little country church at HINSDALE, To., in 
Monona County, near Onawa, a church only a few 
months old, dedicated a comfortable $1,200 house 
of worship, Feb. 11. At the dedicatory services 
sermons were preached by Rev. J. E. McNamara 
and Sec. T. O. Douglass. The balance of $190 
needed to free the church from debt was quickly 
and easily raised. The C. C. B. 8. helps to the 
amount of $300. 


DESTROYING FLAMES 

The thunderstorm of the early morning last Sun- 
day brought disaster to the town of LEICESTER, 
Mass. The fine old meeting house standing on the 
Common, with stately spire—a landmark for miles 
around—was struck by lightning and burned to the 
ground about 2a. mM. The house was built in 1866, 
was large and commodious, seating 600, with ves- 
try and parlors in the basement. It was valued at 
$36,000, Last fall the society expended $5,000 in 
repairing the spire. The loss is total; insurance, 
$22,000. A factory in the rear was also destroyed. 
Services were held Sunday in the Unitarian church 
near by. 

The parsonage at LONGTON, KAN., was destroyed 
by fire, Feb. 16, involving a loss to Rev. T. E. Watt 
of nearly all of his library and a considerable por- 
tion of his personal effects. 


MICHIGAN’S PIGURES 

Registrar Sanderson furnishes the following sum- 
mary of annual statistics: Total churches, 336, a 
net loss of four; members, 32,247, a net gxin of 
245; 8. 8. scholars, 37,849, a net loss of 361; be- 
nevolences, $101,727, a gain of $40,780; home ex- 
penses, $289,870, a gain of $24,502. The OC. E. So- 
cieties enroll 18,078 members. The largest addt- 
tions to church membership were noted by First 
Chureh, Saginaw, 126; First, Port Huron, 77; 
Clarksville, First, Detroit, and First, Grand Rapids, 





59 each, and Hudson, 63. The fifth year statistics 
show church property amounting to $1,804,320, ex- 
clusive of $181,600 invested in parsonages and 
$21,816 of invested funds. The churches have ob- 
ligations amounting to $110,062. Salaries aggre- 





gated $168,926, an average of $781. 
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SILVER CORDS LOOSED 

NoRTH POWNAL, VT, suffers a serious loss in 
the death of Marcus Whipple, a lifelong and hon- 
ored citizen, and a beloved and faithful member 
and officer of the church. 

Park Church, HARTFORD, Or., has great sorrow 
at the death of Deacon A. L. Huut, who was 
stricken down after the morning service, Feb. 18. 
He was the 8. 8. superintendent of the Morgan 
Street Mission and was held in the highest «steem. 

In MILWAUKEE, WIs., Hanover Street Church 
is greatly bereaved by the death of Mr. E. O. Ladd, 
who had been trustee and clesxk for 10 years, 
treasurer for 21 and deacon for over 40. An im- 
pressive service was held at the church Feb. 19. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 


At the third meeting of the Rhetorical Society 
Mr. Hawkins, a Senior, read a paper on The Rela- 
tion between Christianity and Science.——A dis 
cussion ‘followed on: Resolved, That the Free- 
dom of the Will Is a Result and not the Cause of 
Human Action.——On the evening of Washington’s 
Birthday the professors and their families and 
friends of the seminary were entertained by the 
students. 

Andover 


The ladies of the seminary church held their 
annual reception in Bartlet Chapel, Feb. 20, 
students of the seminary, Phillips Academy and 
Abbot Academy attehding. The informal progran 
consisted of music by the Phillips Academy glee, 
banjo and mandolin clubs, and reading by Professor 
Churchill. 

Auburn 


Last week the students greatly enjoyed hearing 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of Detroit, who gave two 
lectures, one on The Use of Iliustrations in Preach- 
ing and the other on Congregationalism and Present 
Day Problems. His addresses were a genuine in- 
spiration to the students, many of whom expressed 
their earnest hope that he would soon come again. 
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Changes in the Curriculum at 
Yale 


The catalogue of Yale Divinity School, 
which appears this week, announces some sig- 
nificant changes in the course of study. The 
required work has been curtailed and the 
electives increased, the latter now including 
a large number of courses in the other depart- 
ments of the university. For example, Pro- 
fessor Brastow offers a course to Seniors in 
church administration. The changes are in 
the nature of a substitution of the more prac- 
tical for the theoretical, as those terms are 
generally used. 

A fixed number of hours will be required 
each year, divided into prescribed and elective 
eourses. The electives offered by the theolog- 
ical professors have been materially increased, 
and in addition work may be chosen in the 
Biblical literature and Semitic department of 
the university, and courses in the English 
Bible, in Greek, psychology, ethics and philos- 
ophy, in economics, social science, history and 
law, modern languages and literatures, and 
also supplementary courses in philology, nat- 
ural and physical science, mathematics, music 
and the finearts. In addition to these courses, 
which are in the graduate school of the uni- 
versity, under. graduate courses in the college 
may be taken in some cases. 

Students who have done any of the pre- 
scribed work elsewhere may substitute other 
courses, and those who maintain high stand- 
ing in the required work may add to the re- 
quired number of electives. Students in Yale 
have the opportunity of taking Hebrew and 
other studies as electives during Junior and 
Senior years in the academic department. 
The prescribed work is made up of Hebrew, 
Old and New Testament introduction, philos- 
ophy of religion, practical theology, Christian 
ethics, church history, systematic theology, 
practical sociology and Biblical theology. 

The graduate work has been enlarged, and 
members cf the Graduate Class may be candi- 
dates for the degree of M. A. or Ph. D. 

Regular students may also, at the close of 
the middle year, forego candidacy for B. D. 
and enter the graduate school as candidates 
for Ph. D. in the department of Biblical liter- 
ature and Semitic languages and still be en- 
rolled in the Senior Class and have all the 
privileges of the school. 

The new instructor in missions is Mr. J. P. 
Deane, Dwight Fellow of ’98. The work will 
inclate a seminar by Mr. Deane and courses 
of lectures by Prof. E. W. Hopkins on the 
Eastern Sacred Books; Professor Sanders, 
formerly of Jaffna College, Ceylon, on Mis 
sions in India; and Mr. F. W. Williams, in- 
structor in Oriental history, on missions in 
China. Lectures are also announced by Rev. 
H. P. Beach and Mr. S. B. Capen. 

The regular lecturers for the year are: Dr. 
G. A. Gordon in the Lyman Beecher Course, 
on Ultimate Conceptions of Faith ; Professors 
W. N. Clarke of Colgate and J. F. Genung of 
Amherst, 

The changes in scholarship aid, announced 
some time ago, appear in detail. Hereafter 

class known as resident licentiates will 
be charged a small fee. While the conditions 
of receiving scholarships are more rigid, the 
amount possible to be obtained is increased 
from $100 to $200. 

It will be interesting to see how far incom- 
ing students will elect the outside courses in 
place of the strictly theological courses for- 
merly required. c. 8. M. 


Truth is not to be rejected because danger- 
ous.—Capt. A. T. Mahan. 
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What and Why 


1. Where can [ get a verbatim report of Prof. 
G. Stanley Hall’s address on the New Psychology 
and Its Applications to Religion, delivered at the 
Monday Meeting of Boston Ministers lately? 

2. Where can I obtain the essays, etc., written 
from time to time by members of the Clark Univer- 
sity upon subjects concerning psychology and 
Christianity? I do not care for unauthorized ab- 
stracts but want to get at signed articles by author- 
ities. J. 0. D. 

1. Address President Hall at Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester. 

2. Clark University publishes essays, etc, 
for which you inquire in the Pedagogical 
Seminary. They do not, however, we believe, 
sell single numbers of this publication, so 
that in order to secure a given essay it is nec 
essary to purchase the entire file. 


Will you tell me through the columns of your 
paper where [ can find the prayer of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s quoted in a recent article entitled 
Morning Faces, by Dorothy Storrs? W. F. H. 

Stevenson’s prayer is printed in a collection 
of prayers published by The Congregational- 
ist under the title Closet and Altar. It can be 
obtained postpaid for one dollar. 


A member of a Congregational church asks a let- 
ter of dismission and recommendation to a Univer- 
salist church. Should it be granted? i 

A Congregational church, in our judgment, 
cannot wisely set aside the usage of the 
churches with which it is in fellowship to ex- 
tend recognition to those which they do not 
fellowship. Such a step certainly should not 
be taken without previous consultation with 
the churches of the local conference. This 
position may be taken honorably by one who 
personally would favor fellowship with a 
Universalist church. The person applying 
for a letter may be granted a certificate of 
good standing, and official record made that 
his membership has terminated at his own 
request, that he might join the Universalist 
church. 
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FARRAR-In aageda, Feb. . — Hyde, widow of 
Deacon James Farrar, aged 78 


THURSTON—In Sear: p port, ue, "Ped, Sarah B., 
daughter of the late Rev. tephen Tite. D. D. 

WARNER-—In bined Feb. 20, Caleb Henry War- 
ner, aged 83 y 
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MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL USE 


OXYDONOR 


AFTER SUNDAY’S EXHAUSTIVE WORK 


REV. HENRY L. PHILLIPS, Rector of Cruci- 

iphia, 1422 Lom- 

bard Street, writes, Oct. 21, 1899: “ For colds and 

find Oxydonor a most helpful s ser. 

vant. Have used it successfully in my ily. 

As a tonic after Sunday’s hard work it %s —— y 
invaluable.” 


REV. R. R. 

Church, Shenand 
donor wonderfull 

ont found it very h —s 
found Oxydonor very help: ful aor 

work as a preacher, by — it on 
that Monday morning found me refreshed. 

advise all ministers to try Oxydonor.” 

REV. R. H. TRAVIS, Ellenville, N. Y., writes. 
Oct. 31, 1899: * For Insomnia and Sciatica’ Oxydo- 
nor proves a speedy and complete relict.” 


REV. THOMAS J. OLIVER CURRAN, Piypter 
8t. George’s bing Ao 76th St. and 
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Chicago, writes, July 8, 1899: 

nor on myself for Catarrh, Grip Fa e 4 
Sleeplessness. I am ositive from *what nd 
it done for myself and others t it 1 do 
e Dr. Sanche claims for it” 


VITAL ENERCY. 


Oxydonor supplies the vital energy which prompts 
and supports the highest physical effort and renders 
possible grand mental results. 

Oxydonor, in short, is Life. It is a simple instru- 
ment, which compels the body to absorb large 
quanties of healing, health giving Oxygen from the 
air through the lungs, membranes and skin, thus 
transforming disease into Health and Vigorous 
Life. 

Oxydonor will keep a family in good health, and 
with ordinary care it lasts a lifetime and saves the 
ruinous costs of sickness. Full instructions with 
each one. 

We have thousands of revorts of cures from 
Clergymen, doctors, lawyers, bankers and prominent 
men and women from all parts of the country. We 
will mail our books free to any address sent us. 
Letters asking for further information will re- 
ceive prompt reply. 

CAUTION: — Beware of Spurious Imitations. 
Look closely for the inventor’s name—‘Dr. H. 
Sanche "—which is plainly stamped on the G i 


DR. H. SANCHE & COMPANY, 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
61 Fifth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
57 State Street, Chicago, lll. 


Canadian Office : 2268 St. Catherine St., Montreal, Que. 
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BalLBy, GEO. H., alae Mass., accepts call to 


isb' vt. 

Ronn Paavk A., formerly of Walker, Minn., to 
Biwabik. ‘Accepts. 

BROOKS, RAYMOND C., Eugene, Ore., to Pilgrim 
Ch., Oakland, Cal. Accepts. 

CHANDLER, Jos. H., formerly of Rhinelander, Wis., 
more recently of Owatonna, Minn., to Fond du 
Lac, Wis. Accepts. 

DARLING, Marc W., after 14 years’ service at 
First Ch , Sioux City, Io., accepts call to Glencoe, 


Ill. 

FULTON. ALBERT C., Hartford Sem., to Kenne- 
bunk, Me. 

Gray, SAM’L H., Hillsboro, N. D., to remain in- 
definitely. 

HAYNES, EDWARD C., Chester, Mass., to Lebanon 
Center, Me. Accepte, to py at once. 

LesLigz, WM. W., Richfield, 0, to Freedom and 
Charlestown. Accepts. 

McKINNON, NORMAN, Foxcroft and Dover, Me., 
accepts cal) toSouth Ch., Augurta, to begin June 3. 

MARTINI, Fritz W., Little Ferry, N. J., to Ger- 
man Ch., Fitchburg, Mass. Accepts, and is at 
work, 

MORRISON, GEO. M , Marshall, Minn., to Plymouth 
Ch., St. Paul. 

NicHoLs, J. H., to Park, Okl. 

Nort, JarRus L., recently of Benson, Minn., to 
Mazeppa. Accepts. 

PARSONS, ALBERT 8., Berkeley, Cal., to Sierra- 
ville. Accepts, and is at work. 

PRATT, DwiGHT M., formerly of Williston Ch., 
Portland, Me., to Walnut Hills Ch., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

SmyTHE, OC M.. Verndale, Minn., to Glencoe. 

TOWER, CHAS. E., Chicago Sem , to Lyons, Io. Ac- 
cepts. 

WILLIAMS, Davin T., formerly of Hancock, N. Y., 
to Lawrence, Little Muskingum, Marietta Sec- 
ond, Steubenville and East Marietta Missioa of 
Marietta First. A¢@épts. 

WILLIAMS, JOS. A., to remain a third year at First 
Ch., Avoca, Io. 

WoopkNG, ‘Wim: &., to Fairport Harbor and Rich- 
mond,O Accepts. 

WyYcKOFF, EDWIN D., recently of Prescott, Ariz., 
to Piigrim Ch, Omaha, Neb. 


Ordinations and Installations 


PETACCI, PIERO, o. Ch, of the Pilgrimage, Plym- 
outh, Mass., Feb. 14. Sermon, Rev. C. 8. Bates; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. D. M. James, Haig 
Adadourian, F. B. Noyes, John Wild and I. C. 
White. 

Rose, EDWIN, ¢. Ayres Flat, Que., Feb. 7. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. G. H. Craik, F. J. Day, R. G. Watt, 
A. F. McGregor. 

Resignations 

DICKEY, FrkD M_, Irasburg, Vt. 

LESLIB, WM. W., Richfield, O. 

ROGERS, ARTHUR J., Columbus, Neb., after nearly 
six years’ service, 

Row8, JAs., Chester Center, lo., withdraws resig- 
nation at unanimous re quest of the churcn. 

TIBBETTS, DALLAS D., Bear Grove, Io. 

Voraw, Euruvu H., Anita, Io. 


Dismissions 
MARTINI, Fritz W., Little Ferry, N. J., Feb. 23. 


Stated Supplies 


BEAN, LEROY 8., Portland, Me., at Saco. 

ok B., Butler Coll, at Pilgrim Ch., Indian- 
apolis. 

HAWES, EDWARD, formerly of First Ch., Burling- 
ton, Vt., at North Ch., St. Johnsbury, till the mid- 
dle of April. 

a ABBIE R., Baraboo, Wis., at Fairfax, 

0. 

JENKINS, Davip T., Crary, N. D, invited to sup- 
ply at Lakota. 

MIX, ELDRIDGE, Supt. of City Missionary Society, 
Worcester, Mass., at Lancaster until April. 

TORREY, B. C., at Carritunk and The Forks, Me. 

VIRGIN, Sam’. H., New York city, at Plymouth 
Ch., Worcester, Mass. He will live at his country 
home, North Chelmsford. 


Ministerial Personals 


BARTLEY, Ws. T., pastor in Salem, N. H., and his 
bride were given a reception by their people on 
Feb. 23, receiving and substan- 
tial tokens of regard. 

CARLSON, THOS. A., pastor at Weybridge, Vt, has 
returned from a visit to a sister who is ill in 
Washington State. 

FOSTER, FRANK H., professor in Pacific Sem, 
leaves soon for the East, to be joined later by 
Rev. G. B. Hatch of Berkeley, Cal., both to speod 
several months abroad. 

HARBUTT, CHAS., the new Pangaea the Maine 


of his oldest child, a daughter of nine years. 

JEWETT, Henny E., gon ey ogee of the California 
State after two months in the East, 
is at his home in Berkeley, busy with the statis 
tics for the Year-Book. 


- 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


KEELING, Jas. H.,: Dunkirk, Ind, has recently 
been presented with a handsome rocker for his 


MILLER, Henry G , pastor of Camp Memorial Cb., 
New York city, has gone to Virginia to recuperate 
his health. This church is in the most densely 

of the city and the work is a 
continual contention with poverty and crime. 
Mr. Miller has been full of resources and has 
labored almost day and night. 

Oscoop, Rost. 8., the new pastor of Mayflower 
Ch, Indianapolis, was welcomed Feb. 18 by a 
large congregation, and a largely attended social 
meeting Feb 22 resolv d itself into an informal 
reception for himself and his wife. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 












Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MINNESOTA 
yr Rect . S Minneapolis, Beth- a8 
Angeles any. _ 
Fire ‘ani . 3 19 Verndale, = ¢ 
ico He 
Norwalk, . 6 9 apatite” 
Oakland, First, 20 46 es 
Paradise, 4 6 42 44 
Red wood, ae 15 20 
San Francisco, Beth- 2 6 
any, 2 3 1 5 
Plymouth, 8 4 5 8 
Third, 5 12 ~ § 
San Juan, BE: 2 8 
San Mateo, — 4 ; ? 
COLORADO 5 18 
Denver, Boulevard, — 15 3 #6 
Overland (Russian),— 60 . 3 6 
Plymouth, — 27 4 9 
CONRECTICUT NEBRASKA 
Niantic. 3 Cummings Park, 917 
Old Lyme. —- 4 Usnsoin, Second 
Stafford Springs, 6 5 amp ag 
FLORIDA Butler 4 Ave., 7 
lysses, —- 8 
Tapa Hirst, 3 10 a, : a 
9 14 Wahoo, 11 12 
‘2 West Point, {ie 
Earlville, 8 OHIO 
Makanda, — 80 Cleveland,Lakewood,3 16 
INDIANA be ted, O , . 5 5 
Indianapolis, Cov- Gangstown, Pipm- 7 
foie, gS at 3 
Union, ee Zanesville, First, — 23 
Marion, 8 8 PENNSYLVANIA 
7 7 Bdwardsdale 
Terre Haute, Second,6 6 Welsh, "10 16 
iowa gy 14 15 
Kingsle 8 10 
Lewis, 44 17 21 Swanton, 10 10 
Madison, 10 10 Woodstock, 2 4 
- Springs, A 13 WASHINGTON 
wome 7s Carpenter, - 4 
—ae a 
Ross | Ly edic: 2, _ 
wm § 8 pataha, oa 
South t Portland, 56 6 Fe me =» 
wag orm . aun odiiwanne 
Baltimore, Second, 13 20 
Frostburg, 12 12 Appleton, Wis., 8 15 
MIOHIGAN Soneeed, Wye 4 10 
Cann 13 20 sou 7 10 
Detrolt: Bm 24 31 Deadw ood, 8 D., 8 8 
reet, 22 27 Everett, Mass First,— 6 
Grand Ra ids, First, — 10 Salem, Ore. First, —- 6 
Smith Memorial, 11 Salam nes, 3 
Hudson, 48 Churches with “less 
Warren, — 17 _ than three, 1% 31 


Conf., 657; Tot., 1,372. 
Totals since Jan. 1: Conf., 1,600; Tot., 3,583. 





In the life of God there are no unrealiz3d 
possibilities.— Prin. John Caird. 


Growing Time 


Children must have just 
the right kind of food if 
they are to become strong 
men and women. A defi- 
ciency of fat makes children 
thin and white, puny and 
nervous, and greatly retards 
full growth and develop- 
ment. They need 

It supplies just what 
all delicate and growing 
children require. 


50c. and §$r.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 


WARD'S: ree =e 








-. 





ayuse. Send 4c‘s. in stamps 
foe our samp ie book. 
49 Fraskiin St., Beston. 








DRY BRONCHITIS. 


From Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on the Progress ot 
Medical Science in Lung Diseases. 


There is another form called dry bronchitis, 
in which the matter expectorated is neither 
profuse nor watery nor purulent. It is a 
glutinous kind of stuff of a bluish white or 
pearly gray color. The chronic inflammation 
which causes it thickens the mucous mem- 
brane, thereby narrowing the tubes through 
which we breathe and shortening and op- 
pressing the breath. Often tubes of consid- 
erable size become completely clogged by this 
tough phlegm, causing great difficulty in 
breathing. 

— all Sine forms of bronchitis this is the 

most common. “In France,’”’ says Laennes, 
“fally one-half of the people are found, on 
careful examination, to have thickening of 
some portion of the mucous lining of the 
lungs, caused by diy bronchitis.” It is the 
most insidious of lung complaints. Those 
suffering from it have at first only a slight 
cough, it may be only a trifling coughing 
spell in the morning, they have a chilly 
sensation in the forenoon and toward evening 
are feverish. 

There is always a feeling of more or less 
tightness and oppression. in the chest, which 
is relieved from time to time by coughing up 
a quantity of the tough, jelly-like matter be- 
fore described. Sometimes the cough comes 
on in paroxysms, attended by great oppres- 
sion and distress, like asthma. On inquiry of 
a person so affected if he has any lung trouble 
he will almost certainly answer, No, and yet 
during your conversation will perhaps hack 
and raise this jelly-like mucous half a dozen 
times. 

Here we have a lung disease which directly 
tends to consumption and has most of the 
s}mptoms of that disease, and yet is not con- 
sumption at all. When it ends fatally, as it 
often does, an examination of the lungs re- 
veals neither tubercles, ulceration nor the 
bacilli of tuberculosis. 

In such cases death generally results from 
suffocation caused by a sudden attack of con- 
gestion, which, supervening on the chronic 
disease, fills the lungs with viscid mucous 
that the patient, in his weakened condition, 
is unable to raise. 

Bronchitis is not generally treated with 

success because the proper remedies are 
not applied te the diseased tubes within 
the lunge. I had the good fortune some years 
ago to discover and successfully apply a 
local treatment for this and other lang com- 
plaints. I made the air which the patient 
breathes the carrier of the remedies which 
are necessary for his cure. Instead of send- 
ing them on a roundabout way through the 
stomach and general system, I[ introduce 
them directly into the air tubes and cells 
of the lungs, where the disease and all the 
danger lies, and I know by ample experience 
that this treatment is the only hope there is 
for the cure of any form of bronchial or lung 
diseases. 
A few cases are as good as a thousand that 
I might refer to. Write to any of them. A 
personal letter from them may be the means 
of saving your life. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. A. L Peer, 179 Washin; he g Rove, E 4, 
3: had 27 hemorr Se and lost 60 pounds if 





Hd ht. {Bes euune by Dr at Seammene” 
ward mapner, 174 Bank Street, Newark, N. J., 
My worst symptoms of consumption— 


Orthnges, great of 


fever. 2 i) ig Re. hemo: great shortness 
st 25 —and { owe my recovery to Dr. 


breath sod loss 
In order to obtain Dr. Hunter’s book, ‘‘ The 
Lungs and Their Diseases,’ free, it is nec 
essary to mention this paper, and address Dr. 
Robert Hanter Association, 117 W. 45th Street, 
New York. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 





Se eons ee English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SOR; 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale ef 








E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William St., N. ¥, 











any other writing machine. 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





‘The Value 





A 
* 
fRemington 
"STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
will do a bigger day's work than 


And not one day’s work only. 
Day after day, year after year, a 
Remington will continue to render 
most efficient and reliable service. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 











of Reputation. 


A reputation based on half a \ 
century’s experience, dealing direct- | 
ly with the women of the family 
all over the world, is unique, and 
stimulates a worthy pride. Tue } 
Sincer ManuracTurING Company | 
aims to maintain its well-earned | 
reputation for fair dealing during | 
all time. It is permanent, its 
offices are in every city of the } 
world, and parts and supplies for its J 
machines can always be easily ob- | 
tained. 










Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 





Tue Sincer Manuracturine Co., 
‘* Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.’’ 





EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


a strictly first-class train, consisting of 
«Smoking and Library Cars, Pullman 

Double Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars 

and Dining Cars, 





runs through between Chicago and 





without change via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


affording the quickest transit to SAN FRANCISCO, 
the gateway to 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, China and Japan. 
For information and descriptive pamphlets 
apply to the New England Agency: 
368 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
or address W. B, KNISKERN, G, P. & ¥. &. Chicago, IL 
All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY. 

























(Reduced size.) 


Actual size of cards, 6x 8 inches. 


} 
} Sunday School Pictures | 
) on the Life of Christ | 


( 
} A gs of aaa OF int, the og of eh 
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py of mot Chites. for teachers, Susdey Sunday Senaok, 
and home instruction. 
Price, One Cent Each, Postpaid. 
(No orders for less than ten copies received.) 


W, A. WILDE COMPANY, Bott2n,s04 
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